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BLONDINETTE BONNET. 
See illustration on first page. 

rP\HIS pretty bonnet, which, as its name de- 

notes, is especially suited to a blonde beauty, 
is of white straw, with a low flat crown. The 
brim is turned up on the left side, and bent down- 
ward on the right, and is edged on the inside with 
pale blue ribbon. The inside trimming is com- 
posed of a wreath of pink and white heath blos- 
some, confined on the side by a knot of blue rib- 
bon, and closed at the back by a similar knot. A 
scarf of blue ribbon is wound around the crown, 
and forms a cluster of loops at the side. 





TIES AND GARTERS. 
By BARRY GRAY. 


I sovent a box of ties, one day— 
Silken ties, of various hues— 

And on my dressing-case they lay, 
Convenient for my daily use. 


Jn summer-time-I like to wear 
Around my neck a narrow band; 

It gives me quite a youthful air— 
If fastened by my lady’s hand. 


One morn, while looking o’er my ties 
In search of a peculiar shade, 

I found, somewhat to my surprise, 
That two were stolen, or misluid. 


* Perhaps,” I thought, “‘ my lady's maid 
lias taken them to give her beau ;” 
And so, when she was nigh, I said, 
“I wonder where my neck-ties go!” 


She took the hint, and tossed her head: 
“T haven't them ;” and then she shook 

Her feather duster, while she said, 
“Nearer at home you'd better look.” 


Then blushing, laughing, tripped away, 
And left me in a thoughtful mood ; 

But what she meant I could not say, 
Nor whether it were ill or good. 


But ere I passed my lady’s door, 

I paused, tapped, entered, and—we kissed , 
Then saw upon the chamber floor 

The dainty ties that I had missed. 


Beside a pair of *broidered hose, 
In sweet disorder did they lay, 
Fresh and unsullied as a rose— 
Both hose and ties of pearly gray. 


So what I wear around my throat 

My wife wears round the—limbs that dance. 
We both on ties and garters dote; 

But Honi soit qui mal y pense. 
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0H Our next Pattern-sheet Number will 
contain an exceptionally choice collection of some 
thirty full-sized patterns, illustrations, and de- 
scriptions of Ladies’ and Gentlemen's Under- 
Wear, Dressing Sacques, Wrappers, etc. ; Ladies’ 
and Children’s Sea-side Suits ; Country Dresses ; 
Girls’ Water-proof Cloaks ; Fichus, Chemisettes, 
Caps, Cravats, etc.; Letter Scales; Brush Stands ; 
Chair Pillows ; Spectacle Cases ; Gold Scales ; 
Tidies ; Towels in Holbein-Work ; Work-Bas- 
kets ; Embroidery Patterns, etc., etc. ; with brill- 
tant literary and artistic attractions. 











Gr The ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT sent 
out gratuitously with the Number of HARPER’S 
WEEKLY for August 18 contains a double-page 
illustration of the Russian Army crossing the 
Danube at Simnitza,a graphic picture of the 
Turks fleeing from Nicopolis, and a fine engrav- 
ing from a painting by Lucas, called “ Inter- 
cepted Dispatches.” 

An ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT will be is- 
sued gratuitously with the Number of HARPER’S 
WEEKLY for August 25. 





SMALL POINTS OF TABLE 
ETIQUETTE. 
NHERE are a few points of table eti- 
quette not directly connected with the 
giving and receiving of dinners and teas, but 
which are of the first importance, as they 
concern individual behavior. We would be 
inclined to think every one acquainted with 
them, and allusion to them a matter of su- 
pererogation on our part, if it were not that 
we see them so frequently violated. Those 
of our readers who are or have always been 
familiar with them will perhaps pardon our 
speaking of them for the sake of those who 
are not. 

We do not expect to see these gaucheries 
in the besi society; but there are many peo- 
ple perfectly well fitted for the best society 
hat for ignorance concerning these things, 
which, although trifles in themselves, are of 
such infinite importance on the whole. For 
instance, where all the requirements are not 
fully known, if a general cessation of con- 
versation should suddenly supervene upon 
the serving of the soup, would there be si- 
lence in the place? Not at all; the gap 





would be filled with a continuous bubbling 
sound from the mouth of some one or other 
unlucky wight whose mother never taught 
him to take soup preperly, and who is pos- 
sibly disturbing and disgusting all those 
that do better and who know how easily 
the trouble might be avoided. Soup is to 
be taken from the side of the spoon, not 
from the tip, and it is not to be sucked in, 
but the spoon being slightly tilted, it is 
rather poured into the mouth than other- 
wise, the slightest silent inhalation being 
sufficient for the rest. 

Another generally neglected obligation is 
that of spreading butter on one’s bread as it 
lies in one’s plate, or but slightly lifted at 
one end from the plate; it is very frequent- 
ly buttered in the air, bitten in gouges, and 
still held in the face and eyes of the table 
with the marks of the teeth on it. This is 
certainly not altogether pleasant, and it is 
better to cut it a bit at a time, after butter- 
ing it, and put piece by piece in the mouth 
with one’s finger and thumb. 

Let us mention a few things concerning 
the eating of which there is sometimes 
doubt. A cream-cake and any thing of 
similar nature should be eaten with knife 
and fork, never bitten. Asparagus—which 
should always be served on bread or toast, 
so as to absorb superfluous moisture—may 
be taken from the finger and thumb; if it 
is fit to be set before you, the whole of it 
may be eaten. Pease and beans, as we all 
know, require the fork only. Potatoes, if 
mashed, should be mashed with the fork. 
Green corn should be eaten from the cob; 
but it must be held with a single hand, and 
not after the fashion of the alderman’s wife 
at the Lord Mayor’s dinner. Frcuch arti- 
chokes are to be eaten with the fingers, 
slightly pulled apart at the top and one of 
the leaves pulled out with finger and thumb; 
the fleshy end of this leaf is then dipped in 
the salad dressing served with it, and only 
that atom of a paler color at the bottom of 
the leaf is taken as it peels off between the 
lips, when the dry portion is to be laid back 
in the plate. It is always served as a sep- 
arate course by itself: a pretty hand looks 
very pretty indeed when fingering a French 
artichoke. Celery, cresses, radishes, and all 
that sort of thing are, of course, to be eaten 
from the fingers; the salt should be laid 
upon one’s plate, not upon the cloth. Fish 
is to be eaten with the fork, without the as- 
sistance of the knife; a bit of bread in the 
left hand sometimes helps one to master a 
refractory morsel. 

It is best to be very moderate in the be- 
ginning of a dinner, as one does not know 
what is to follow, and all the rest may be 
spoiled for one by an opposite course. We 
remember the case of a lady in Mexico, who, 
dining with the Governor of the province, 
was served for the first course with a hash. 
She was somewhat surprised; but it was a 
very good hash, and she really made her 
dinner upon it. But the next course was 
also hash—there were seventeen courses of 
hash before the main dinner, of every deli- 
cious delicacy under the sun, made its ap- 
pearance! Of course a tiny morsel of each 
hash, for the sake of the flavoring, was all 
she should have taken; as it was, she sat 
afterward like Tantalus. 

Berries, of course, are to be eaten with a 
spoon. In England they are served with 
their hulls on, and three or four are consid- 
ered an ample quantity. But then in En- 
gland they are many times the size of ours; 
there they take the big berry by the stem, 
dip it into powdered sugar, and eat it as we 
do the turnip-radish. It is not proper to 
drink with a spoon in the cup; nor should 
one, by-the-way, ever quite drain cup or 
glass. Spoons are sometimes used with 
puddings, but forks are the better style. A 
spoon should never be turned over in the 
mouth. Ladies have frequently an affected 
way of holding the knife half-way down its 
length, as if it were too big for their little 
hands ; but this is as awkward a way as it 
is weak; the knife should be grasped free- 
ly by the handle only, the forefinger being 
the only one to touch the blade, and that 
oniy along the back of the blade at its root, 
and no further down. In sending one’s 
plate to be helped a second time, one should 
retain one’s knife and fork, for the conven- 
ience of waiter and carver. At the conclu- 
sion of a course, where they have been used, 
knife and fork should be laid side by side 
on the plate—never crossed; the old cus- 
tom of crossing them was in obedience to 
an ancient religious formula. The servant 
should offer every thing at the left of the 
guest, that the guest may be at liberty to 
use the right hand. If one has been given 
a napkin ring, it is necessary to fold one’s 
napkin and use the ring ; otherwise the nap- 
kin should be left unfolded. One’s teeth 
are not to be picked at table; but if it is 
impossible to hinder it, it should be done 
behind the napkin. One may pick a bone 
at the table, but, as with corn, only one 
hand is allowed to touch it; yet one can 
usually get enough from it with knife and 





fork, which is certainly the more elegant 
way of doing; and to take her teeth to it 
gives a lady the look of caring a little too 
much for the pleasures of the table ; one is, 
however, on no account to suck one’s fin- 
gers after it. 

Wherever there is any doubt as to the 
best way to do a thing, it is wise to follow 
that which is the most rational, and that 
will almost invariably be found to be the 
proper etiquette. There is a reason for ev- 
ery thing in polite usage; thus the reason 
why one does not blow a thing to cool it, is 
not only that it is an inelegant and vulgar 
action intrinsically, but because it may 
be offensive to others—can not help being 
so, indeed ; and it, moreover, implies haste, 
which, whether resulting from greediness or 
from a desire to get away, is equally rude 
and objectionable. Every thing else may 
be as easily traced to its origin in the fit 
and becoming. 

If, to conclude, one seats one’s self prop- 
erly at table, and takes reason into account, 
one will do tolerably well. One must not 
pull one’s chair too closely to the table, for 
the natural result of that is the inability to 
use one’s knife and fork without incon- 
veniencing one’s neighbors ; the elbows are 
to be held well in and close to one’s side, 
which can not be done if the chair is too 
near the board. One must not lie or lean 
along the table, nor rest one’s arms upon it. 
Nor is one to touch any of the dishes; if a 
member of the family, one can exercise all 
the duties of hospitality through servants, 
and wherever there are servants neither fam- 
ily nor guests are to pass or help from any 
dish. Among the English nobility an old 
custom has been lately revived in which 
at a certain point of the dinner the servants 
are dismissed and the ladies of the family 
take their place. This is very pretty for a 
scenic occasion; but it does not suit the 
luxury and ease of modern times, and is a 
reminiscence, however hospitable, of the old 
degradation of women that will meet with 
no wide favor. Meanwhile in America, des- 
titute of knights or castles, there is no ex- 
cuse for it whatever. 





THE TALKATIVE PERSON. 
F talkative people are sometimes great 
nuisances, they are, at other times, quite 
as much of a convenience. There are sea- 
sons when talking must be done, whether 
we have any thing to say or not; when the 
ball must be kept rolling; when a pause in 
the conversation is almost as fatal as a pro- 
tested note, and we are too weary or dis- 
spirited to hold our own, but feel it a blessed 
privilege to listen. At such moments the 
talkative person is at a premium, and seems 
to us like an angel in disguise. We begin 
to thank our stars that some people are born 
who éote on the sound of their own voice. 
This gush of words appears to rob every sit- 
uation of constraint, whether it be a visit 
of condolence, the first awkward pause after 
grace, when every body is afraid of seeming 
frivolous, or that embarrassing instant when 
memory is hastily searching the dusty cham- 
bers of the brain for some dim impression 
made there by a strange face which presents 
itself for recognition, and we feel like say- 
ing, as the boy said of his A B C’s, “Know you 
by sight, but can’t call you by name.” Soon- 
er or later, however, we agree with LANDOR 
that “two evils may befall a man—never to 
be listened to, and to be listened to always ;” 
when our own little witticisi is swamped 
by the torrent of his conversation, or our 
apropos bit of learning fails to secure atten- 
tion; when, in short, we can not engineer 
a cherished sentence in edgewise until it 
would be as much out of date as last year’s 
almanac. In the mean time we have little 
or no defense against this garrulous being. 
Common civility prevents us from taking 
leave of him in the middle of a speech, and 
we must watch closely and wait patiently 
for any other loop-hole of escape. He takes 
no heed of yawns, and no note of time; he 
will keep you out of your bed till all is 
blue, and detain you in a pouring rain while 
he has his say. His ideas never ferment 
from being kept too long; his words are 
always on his tongue’s end, or, rather, they 
are always drop ving therefrom, like chain- 
lightning from a cloud; he will find an au- 
dience, if it be oaly an urchin in pinafore, 
or a woman peddiing berries. If he were 
lost in a desert, he wouid harangue the uni- 
verse; and we do not by any means find 
that his loquacity is in any proportion to 
the degree of intimacy he may claim with 
his listener. He would no sooner think of 
waiting for an introduction before exhibit- 
ing his talent than of waiting for an idea. 
To be a deaf-mute must represent his notion 
of eternal punishment. But unless he si- 
lences us with his eloquence, scintillates 
with speech so brilliant that we forget our- 
selves and our puny powers, renders listen- 
ing a delight, and makes us sorry when the 
thread breaks, he is in great danger of being 
considered a bore. 





ROUGHING I7. 


HE Americans are accused of spoiling 

their children by excessive indulgence, 

and we fear that there is some justice in the 

charge. Suddenly acquired wealth, with the 

caprices for ease and pl re it engenders, 

is more apt to affect injuriously the offspring 
of the rich than the rich themselves. 

The mere acquisition of a fortune is gen- 
erally a proof of the possession by him who 
has acquired it, at least if he has done so 
through his own skill and industry, of cer- 
tain robust qualities of mind or body, which 
are more or less a protection against some 
of the obvious influences of wealth. The 
industry he must needs have exercised, the 
energy exerted, and self-denial practiced, and 
which have become to a great extent habits 
of life, will surely tend to guard him from 
lapsing into the indolence, apathy, and lux- 
urious enjoyment to which the possession 
of riches often tends. The vices of self-ac- 
quired wealth are, for the most part, of a 
different kind, and may be regarded only as 
the very qualities displayed in the acquisi- 
tion, but carried to excess in the possession. 
The man who has been the maker of his own 
fortune will seldom be conscious of any en- 
joyment it can give beyond the increase of 
which itself supplies the means. He ac- 
cordingly, being the same man, with his cir- 
cumstances, indeed, changed, but only in the 
sense of extending his scope, continues the 
exercise of his habitual propensities. With 
increased power comes naturally a more 
intense application of it, and his early in- 
dustry, energy, and self-denial are apt, so 
far from abating in the least, to be stimu- 
lated into excess, and we often see him in 
the midst of his superabundance a more 
eager, restless, and unenjoying being than 
ever. Self-important, purse-proud, and nig- 
gardly he will be, perhaps, but there is lit- 
tle chance of his becoming a luxurious idler 
or enervated debauchee. It is well known 
that in our large commercial and manufac- 
turing towns the most eager, active, and 
successful makers of money are those who, 
having long since accumulated large for- 
tunes, have the least occasion for it. Re- 
tiring from business means with us in the 
United States merely changing from one oc- 
cupation to another, and the dry-goods or 
other dealer closes his shop to-day only to 
take his place in the Exchange or bank to- 
morrow. Such men are not iikely to acquire 
that rust in lust of which the proverb speaks, 
whatever else of ill their souls or bodies may 
receive in the course of their ceaseless pur- 
suit of wealth. 

It is quite otherwise with their offspring, 
who have never, like their parents who be- 
gan life in poverty, been subjected to that 
grinding process of adversity which wears 
away all the soft parts and leaves nothing 
but the grit of man’s nature. Prosperity 
cuddles them from the beginning, and guards 
them carefully from all the rubs of life. It 
might be supposed that a sire who has ac- 
cumulated his riches by the hard and long 
strain of his energies, and clings to them 
with that fond tenacity characteristic of 
such, would deny his children the ease and 
luxury which can only be attained by a 
more or less free expenditure of his darling 
money. It is not so, however. It will be 
often observed that even the most avari- 
cious of wealthy men, with all their ordi- 
nary tightness of hand to the usual claims 
upon their bounty, open it freely to the 
prodigal demands of their children. The 
maker of his own fortune is generally eager 
to display evidences of it, and is thus not sel- 
dom ostentatious in every outward expres- 
sion of wealth. As he builds a showy house, 
supports a flashy establishment, throws cost- 
ly jewels upon the neck of his wife, and 
seeks all possible means of making manifest 
to the public consciousness the abundance 
of his dollars,so he displays his sons and 
daughters in the showy aspect of fine gen- 
tlemen and ladies. With this purpose in 
view he meets their prodigal demands with 
a ready profusion, and willingly supports 
them in all the expense, luxurious ease, and 
other indulgences which are supposed to be 
recognized by the world as evidences of be- 
ing a rich man’s children. 

It may be confidently stated as a fact 
that the children of the nouveaux riches, 
and, indeed, of the prosperous generally in 
our large metropolitan cities, are far more 
indulged in every luxury than the offspring 
of princes and nobles in Europe. ‘The chil- 
dren of the Crown Prince of Germany are 
very Spartans in their bringing up in com- 
parison with those of the New York citizen 
who but a few years since was trudging 
about with a pack upon his back. Old-es- 
tablished families of rank and wealth in 
England are constantly on the guard to 
protect their offspring from the enervating 
influences of luxury, and thus it is that all 
the manly exercises which demand robust 
effort and scorn weakening indulgence are 
so greatly encouraged. So, too, it is that 
peers of the realm and great landed propri- 
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etors sustain the old traditions of the public 
schools, as Eton and Harrow, where the 
heir to a dukedom or the possession of a 
whole county may be made to fetch and 
carry, light fires and cook, like any valet or 
scullion, or submit to a drubbing if he re- 
sists the performance of the lowly work. 

It is notorious that the children of Amer- 
ican parents residing abroad are quite un- 
able to compete in endurance, not from want 
of physical vigor, but from the inertia bred 
of luxurious indulgence, with the offspring 
of those of the same social position belong- 
ing to other countries. The directors and 
teachers of the German gymnasia, the dis- 
cipline of which, though certainly rigorous, 
is submitted to with equal readiness by the 
sons of the German prince and German 
peasant, have discovered, from a consider- 
able experience of Young America, that he 
is so difficult to bend to the yoke of disci- 
pline that they feel inclined to give up 
making any further effort to get him to 
work regularly in the fields of study. They 
now show a decided aversion to accepting 
our young countrymen, upon the general 
ground only that they are Americans. It 
must be confessed, moreover, with shame, 
that when their reluctance is overcome, it 
is seldom that their concession is justified 
by the result. The youth of our country 
are not high upon the roll of academic hon- 
or in Germany, at least. American par- 
ents are constantly interfering, even while 
abroad, with the authoritative discipline of 
the schools. The hours are pronounced to 
be too early and too many for their delicate 
darlings, and they are therefore often in- 
dulged with a little more slumber, and the 
frequent license of a school headache. 

American children are far too much pam- 
pered with the tidbit of luxury. The Ger- 
man youth will devour the habitual hunk 
of black bread, as “dry as the remainder 
biscuit after a sea-voyage,” while our re- 
publican youngsters will even scorn the 
crisp and fresh morning roll unless lubri- 
sated with a thick dab of butter. Our boys, 
and girls too, if they are to keep up as men 
and women the traditional character of 
their country for energy and successful en- 
terprise, will need a good deal more exercise 
in “roughing it.” 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


CHILDREN’S CLOTHING. 

INHE fashion in children’s dresses, while it has 

. certain guiding principles, in detail shows 
endless variety. The princesse form, pleated 
skirts, back pleatings, low sash trimmings, are 
still adhered to, while every sort of caprice may 
be indulged in in trimmings and special designs. 
Materials not used for some years are again in 
fashion for juvenile garments, Elderly-looking 
and coarse fabrics supposed to belong to a “ lar- 
ger growth” are worn, while at the same moment 
the wayward dame rules in pale and gossamer 
creations for the little ones—the daintiest hues, 
finest mulls, and cobweb embroideries and laces. 
The moral to be drawn from this evidently is in 
favor of nearly every wardrobe-maker. Inex- 
pensive toilettes for children may have as fine a 
“style” as the elaborate and costly garments 
shown at prices very near the hundreds, and are 
assuredly in better taste. 


GIRLS’ DRESSES. 


The princesse dress with pleated back breadths 
is still used for children, the pleatings in some 
cases being lower down and narrower, wide flap 
pockets being laid on each side. Piqué is still 
used, combined with Hamburg or open-work 
trimming, but no longer braided. An effective 
style for a child under six years is the low-neck- 
ed and short-sleeved princesse, cut Pompadour, 
or square on the shoulders, a flat frill of Ham- 
burg extending around the neck, laid on with a 
cord or piece of insertion. A flounce of the 
same trims the back of the skirt four or five 
inches below the waist, coming up the sides in 
front. A narrow pleating is put in low down in 
the back below the flounce, and finished with a 
wide bow of pale blue or pink ribbon. The 
same style is beautiful in organdy, with torchon 
or Valenciennes lace trimming. 

For little girls between five and ten years a 
pretty form is the princesse, with side-pleated 
skirt, the pleats all turning one way, pointed, if 
preferred, at the edge, trimmed with lace or 
simply bound, with an upper part of piqué. It 
is well to make the pleating of a deep cambric 
embroidered piece, or the hand-work now found 
in wide bands. This should have a pretty frill 
in neck and sleeves, and is worn with a wide 
sash. Plain princesse dresses are worn in piqués, 
percales, and cambrics, the colored embroideries 
finishing prettily those percales specially intend- 
ed for juvenile wear. The back breadths are 
gathered or pleated into the waist, and can be 
finished with a sash of the material coming from 
the side seams and tied or buttoned across, 
Such dresses are inexpensive and tasteful for 
young children, the variety in percales being 
endless. An effective style is to trim the front 
breadths, simulating an open jacket either in 
bands of solid color or with a frill of Hamburg 
or torchon lace. This edge can be brought to 
the side seam, the back being finished in pleats 
or gathers according to fancy. 

Organdy, India muslin, and mull are exten- 
sively used for long jackets and dresses for little 
girls from two to ten years, the finest being worn 








all white, although the colored linings are not 
entirely out of favor. A beautiful jacket for a 
child of four is made of India muslin in simple 
princesse shape, coming almost to the edge of 
the garment, and trimmed with a frill of fine 
muslin embroidery down the front and around 
the edge, the same being on neck and sleeves, 
A tiny pocket flap on each side is composed of 
the same edging, and fastened down on each 
side with a row of lace buttons, Lace buttons 
are used down the front, the right side buttoning 
across, no flap being used. This style may serve 
as a model for various jackets of India or mull 
muslins, lace insertions or hand embroideries be- 
ing used at will. Little boys under three may 
use the same styles in dresses and jackets; be- 
tween three and six, light cloth paletots are worn ; 
and, at the latter age, blouses or the ordinary 
boys’ suits should certainly begin. 

Fall hints are given in certain wool costumes 
shown for little girls and the new styles of in- 
fants’ cloaks. An all-wool cashmere or flannel 
dress for a child between five and ten years has 
the Breton front and princesse back, coming low 
down, and met by a narrow pleating with rosette 
heading piped with one or two ditferent colors. 
These are trimmed in bands and pipings in the 
front, or with soft white braid, and buttoned 
straight down one side of the plastron. Price 
$6 to $10. This style may be varied by trim- 
ming with galloons or Hamburg edging, the lat- 
ter on navy blue flannel being very stylish. The 
close coat sleeve is used in all children’s cos- 
tumes, with cuffs simulated in pipings or bands, 
and sometimes finished with a tiny flat bow. Sim- 
plicity should be observed in the cut and finish 
of children’s garments, as otherwise the effect 
of that one lovely, blooming, and untouched pe- 
riod of life must be lost. The heavier materials 
used for children’s wear differ but slightly from 
those shown for older costumes ; all soft-finished 
wool fabrics are employed, fine check patterns 
and solid colors being popular; the large plaids 
are less frequently seen. 

UNDER-WEAR. 

Skirts for little girls under ten years of age 
are made with the plain body and pleated skirt 
of three plain breadths, one wide pleat in front, 
with five or three smaller ones on each side. 
These have hand-work edgings, and are worked 
directly on the linen, or have a frill and inser- 
tion of torchon lace, or a scant trimming of Ham- 
burg. In linen, with fine hand-work edging, they 
are shown at $6 and 88, Chemises are now fre- 
quently combined with drawers, the body joined 
to the drawers having a running string, inser- 
tions, edgings, etc., to take the place of a che- 
mise; but should the latter be desired separate- 
ly, it is made in the simple sacque pattern, with 
narrow band and sleeve. The flannel skirts are 
made very short, and button on to the waist, or 
the ribbed corselet made for young children. 
Night dresses have the drawers and high-necked 
body for small children, and the sacque pattern 
for girls between six and twelve, made with loose 
coat sleeve frilled with Hamburg or hand-work 
edging. For very small boys, or for girls under 
eight, pretty low-necked pinafores are again in- 
troduced. The simplest of these are made of 
embroidered piqué, a bias piece with armholes 
cut out and edged, and a belt going from the sides 
to the back, where it buttons loosely. These be- 
gin at 80 cents. Others have the back tied with 
two or three narrow ribbons, and with tapes, if de- 
signed merely for eating-aprons. In the jaconets 
and cambrics a pretty three-cornered sleeve is in- 
troduced, and a variation in organdy has a wide 
pleat down the front edged with lace or left 
plain, and with a row of small lace buttons in 
the centre. These should never have the sash 
tied directly around the waist, but only coming 
from the sides to the back in a flat bow. A 
pretty apron is cut square-necked, with a frill of 
work or lace laid on scantily, buttoning down 
over the three-cornered piece of the sleeve. 


INFANTS’ CLOAKS. 


A new style in infants’ or young children’s 


gray, even tilleul, being used. These are made 
with a waist and pleated skirt, a coachman’s or 
short military cape covering the shoulders and 
turning back just in front with a silk lining; a 
piece of silk extends down the front of the cloak, 
edged with lace and close rows of pearl shirt but- 
tons. The same trimming finishes the cape. 
These are shown as decided novelties. 


CHILDREN’S CAPS, BONNETS, ETC. 


Little girls under ten still wear the close-fitting 
lace caps and bonnets, or straws, trimmed sim- 
ply with ribbon, lace, or wild flowers, These are 
flaring or curling in brim, the Leghorns and Tus- 
cans being the finest. The close-twilled straw is 
pretty and inexpensive. Sailor hats for children 
under ten have the edge of crimson or navy blue 
straw, the rest yellow, or in alternate stripes of 
color, 

Boys’ hats show no novelties, the sailor shape 
continuing in favor, A pretty finish to the wide 
Leghorn or other straws for girls is the shirred 
lining of white lisse used in larger hats. 


CHILDREN’S COLLARS, CUFFS, ETC. 


Lace and insertion collars and cuffs are worn 
by children under ten years, the strips of lace be- 
ing put on diagonally, three inches in depth, and 
edged with the same, fastened in front or at the 
back with lace buttons or a simple gold pin. The 
cuffs are made to match, fitting closely at the 
wrist, and turning up over the sleeve. These are 
in the style of the Vandyck portraits of the sev- 
enteenth century, and are peculiarly effective on 
very young boys and on girls under ten. A pretty 
collarette for little girls of any age consists of a 
square piece of mull muslin, in three flat pleats, 
and three strips of fine torchon insertion. The 
collar is simply cut out of the square, no seam 





being necessary, the back and front fitting alike ; 
the edge is prettily finished with lace, and fast- 
ened at the back with fine lace buttons or a gold 
stud. Cuffs may be made to correspond. These 
sets are shown at $3 and $4 25. 


CHILDREN’S SACQUES. 


The new sacques of white French lamb’s-wool 
are shown for children from two to eight years 
of age. These are exquisitely soft and pretty, 
heavier than opera flannel, and much more dura- 
ble. Finished with the double-breasted front, 
with pockets and silk facings, they begin at $4. 
All kinds of short sacques, in Holland linen 
(plain and worked), piqué, flannels, and embroid- 
ered cashmeres, are shown for large children. 
When for street wear, they reach almost to the 
edge of the dress; for house or lighter uses, they 
are short, but buttoned across all the way down, 


-or double-breasted. The style of white embroid- 


ered cashmere formerly devoted only to infants’ 
wear is now used in larger garments for out-door 
or in-door jackets and long sacques. 

CHILDREN’S HOSIERY. 

The day for striped hosiery is vanishing, solid 
colors, with fancy or plain clockings or the col- 
ored anklets, having taken their place. If stripes 
are shown, they are in combination with colored 
clocks or half-solid color, to correspond with the 
dress or ribbons worn. 


VARIETIES. 


Black and white check is used a great deal for 
boys under ten and twelve. Sash ribbons are 
wide, and in all the pale tints; they are not, how- 
ever, tied quite so low as formerly, the prettiest 
form being a bow at the pleated back of the 
princesse dress. No jewelry, unless a simple 
locket and chain, is worn by any child under 
twelve years of age, the corals, armlets, etc., be- 
ing entirely passé. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
A. T. Stewart & Co.; Arnoxp, ConstaBe, & Co. ; 
ArrKen, Son, & Co.; and H. W. Saw. 





PERSONAL. 


Two giants have finally yielded up the con- 
test—MopesTE MALHioT, of Quebec, aged sixty- 
eight, six feet eight inches high, and weighing 
618 pounds, died a few days ago; as did Ruta 
Benton, of Wisconsin, aged fifty-four, seven feet 
four inches high, and pulled down the beam at 
585 pounds. 

—It is not improbable that Mr. W. H. Smrra, 
one of the joint Secretaries of the Treasury, will 
succeed to the place of First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty, in place of Mr. Grorez Warp Hunt, de- 
ceased. r. SmiTH is well known as the great 
news-dealer of Great Britain—a sort of American 
News Company all by himself. He is said to be 
very smart and very rich. 

—Professor LonGFELLOW is said to have the 
most complete private poetical library in the 
United States, and few public libraries could be 
found which so fully represent this department 
of literature. The selections for his Poems of 
Places are almost always made from volumes in 
his own collection. 

—Mr. SPURGEON s0 completely relucts at writ- 
ing out a sermon that he would risk a trivial 
amount of hanging rather than undertake it. 
He once remarked to a visitor: “If I had a 
month given me to prepare a sermon, I would 
spend thirty days and twenty-three hours in 
something else, and in the last hour I would 
make the sermon.’’ At the close of one of his 
most eloquent discourses he said to an inter- 
viewer: ‘*The text was given to me by one of 
my deacons, who died yesterday, and requested 
in his last moments that I would preach from 
it. At six this morning I sat down to think out 
the discourse. I spent an hour upon the text, 
and could make nothing out of it. I never could 
preach from other people’s texts. I said this in 
my despair to my wife, who told me to try again. 
I tried again, with the same result. ‘ Well,’ said 
Mrs. 8., ‘go into the pulpit, and the sermon will 
come to you.’ I followed the advice, and you 
know the result.”’ 

—A recent visitor to Sloperton Cottage, in the 
southwest of England, where THomas Moore 
lived and died, found that no change had been 
made in the appearance of “ this tranquil abode 
of the most vivacious of poets.’? With the ex- 
ception of a small part of the ivy which had fall- 
en from one of the gables, nothing seems to have 
stirred in the last ten years. The room in which 
the poet studied and died, his dining and draw- 
ing rooms, Mrs. Moork’s room, and the guests’ 
room are still shown to travellers; so also are 
“*the favorite bower in the garden, the terrace 
overlooking the fresh fields toward Bowood, 
and the spire of Bromham church, at the foot 
of which Moore himself, his beloved wife, his 
daughter Anastasia, and his son Russe. all 
rest.”” Moore’s grave, which is in fair condi- 
tion, is surrounded by an iron railing. 

—Profeseor Isaac W. Jackson, who died a 
few days since, had for fifty-one years been a 
professor in Union College. He was thc author 
of works on conic sections, optics, mechanics, 
and trigonometry. All these were of a high 
order, and some of them adopted in foreign 
universities, Through his famous garden he 
contributed largely during many years to the 
introduction, perfecting, and distribution of the 
choicest fruits and flowers, and to the elevation 
of the art of landscape gardening. 

—JENNY LIND writes almost as well as she 
used to sing. At fifty-six she .as become the 
mother of a daughter, of whom and herself she 
thus writes from Dresden to a friend in Paris: 
*“*] want to spe k to you of my baby. Well, I 
must tell you that God has given my dear hus- 
band and myself an adorable little girl, born on 
the 31st of March last. She is the perfect image 
of health and happiness. She laughs and crows 
in a way to delight all sympathetic hearts. We 
have given her a little KaTHaRINE among her 
other names, but we call her JeEnny—I need not 
say in honor of whom. Our boy WaLTer will 
be four years old the 9th of August next. He 
is an intelligent child—very intelligent, very re- 
ligious; and when he has been naughty, it is 
touching to see the way he prays God to make 
him good again, poor little chicken! He adores 
me, obeys me, and I understand the child com- 
pletely, for he is exactly like myself in nature— 
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very impressionable, active, gay, high-tempered, 
affectionate, shy, good-natured, quick to learn, 
remembering all that he learns, preferring to 
the finest toys a horrible old doll, because it is 
one with which he has longest played, caring 
nothing about dress, but preferring to be loved 
rather than admired. Is he musical? Not the 
least in the world. That is my great despair. 
But he is religious, and I think he will be a 
Christian. As to the baby, I can not say as 
much. The little creature eats, drinks, laughs, 
mumbles over her shoes, and I have nothing to 
say against her character. My husband is now 
in England looking out for a residence, for we 
intend, on account of the children, to settle in 
that country.” 

—A gentleman who called upon his Majesty 
King Joun of Abyssinia says he seemed a man 
in the prime of life and vigor, his expression of 
countenance sullen, his eyes cast down, seldom 
looking straight at his interlocutor, but giving 
sudden, swift, sidelong glances, full of penetra- 
tion and suspicion. His complexion is coffee- 
colored; his features, like those of the Abyssin- 
ians, were high and aquiline, clear cut, with thin, 
compressed lips. His speech was slow, and there 
was not much dignity of manner. He wore the 
dress common to Abyssinian chieftains—a long 
eotton cloth with a red band running throug! 
the centre, worn in the style of the old Roman 
toga, with no covering for the head and feet, 
though on great occasions he wears the triple 
crown of Ethiopia in a gold cirelet. 

—One of the most eccentric of the great peo- 

le of the Old World was the late Queen of the 
Netherlands. Her last act was one of her most 
characteristic—she insisted oz being laid in her 
coffin in her wedding dress. Some years ago 
she visited Cambridge, and was anxious to be 
shown over the grounds of one of the most fa- 
mous of the colleges. As she was not able to 
walk much, she was generally wheeled about in 
a Bath-chair, and on this occasion the college 
fellows persuaded the most obese and unpopu- 
lar of their number that it was his privilege to 
have been selected to wheel her Majesty about. 
He readily consented, and for two hours, be- 
neath a terrible summer sun, the poor man pant- 
ed and toiled. Her Majesty was no feather- 
weight. If all others in England should forget 
her, she will still be borne in mind by that fat 
young man. It was a heavy thing to undertake, 
but he went through it with the persistence and 
success of a Briton. 

—The delegates from the United States to the 
Presbyterian Council make what they call a very 
fine showing. Nearly all the New York men 
have a cosmopolitan air about them and a popu- 
lar style of oratory, and the same may be said 
of Dr. Exes, of California; but some others 
among the American delegation have the air of 
men who live among books, and are better ac- 
quainted with the old reformers than with the 
men they meet on the street. Of these, some 
are eloquent, like Dr. Hogs, of Richmond; but 
others, like Dr. Hopes and Dr. Moore, of Co- 
lumbus, while v ry learned and interesting, have 
the dry professional manner. A Scotch pro- 
fessor told the story that when he was setting 
out for the Council, an elder of a neighboring 
town wanted him te send them a good preacher 
for Sunday. They went down the list of dele- 
gates, and when he stopped at one, the elder 
said, ‘It’s no use sending him; he’s a profess- 
or.” There is evidently something to be said 
for the elder’: criticism. Dr. M‘Cosn, of Prince- 
ton, has more animation than the majority of 
college men, but it is a frequent remark among 
both the Scotch and Irish, amid whom he once 
preached, that America has aged him rapidly, 
and not improved him as a preacher. On the 
Fourth of July, Dr. GooLp, the Moderator, in 
his opening prayer referred in glowing words 
to American independence. Dr. IReENa&vs Prime, 
of this city, having immediately after to make 
a business report, broke all rules in order to 
thank Dr. GooLp for his ‘kind and tender and 
fraternal reference to my untry’’—the rest 
being lost in the tumultuous applause. ‘In no 
part of the world,” said Dr. Prime, “have I 
ever listened to a prayer that came more touch- 
ingly than that which to-day led this house of 
brethren to recognize before God American in- 
dependence, and heartily petition for the pros- 
perity of our nation.”’ 

—In a recent letter from London to the World, 
of this city, Mr. JENNINGS, its special correspond- 
ent, writing of Queen Victoria, says: ** The 
Queen of England is at this moment the richest 
woman in the world, totally apart from the sum 
which she annually receives from the country 
When the Prince Consort chose South Kensing 
ton as the site for the Great Exhibition, he in 
vested a large amount of money in lands there 
abouts, and that money has by this time increased 
forty or fifty fold, and brings in a revenue ade 
quate in itself to cover the expenses of a good- 
sized kingdom. The Queen herself is an excel- 
lent manager, and had she begun life with a 
capital of £500, she would by this time have 
made it £50,000, for she has a turn for money- 
making, and never loses a chance of increasing 
her shining store. It may be doubted whether 
she spends much, if any, more than £25,000 a 
year, for she rarely receives any, body even to 
dinner; and although she has to keep up a large 
staff of servants, $125,000 will go a long way 
even here to defray all expenses of that descrip- 
tion. I mentioned this sum of £25,000 the other 
day to a friend of mine who knows a good deal 
more about the court than I do, and he laughed 
at it as being absurdly high. However that be, 
the Queen receives £385,000 a year from the na- 
tion, about £40,000 more from the Duchy of 
Lancaster, and not less than £200,000 from her 
investments, or $3,125,000 a year. The Prince 
of Wales receives £40,000 from the nation, about 
£60,000 from the Duchy of Cornwall, and his wife 
£10,000 from the nation—altogether £110,000; 
and upon this he has to keep a large family, and 
to receive and entertain numerous visitors and 
guests, give garden parties, balls, dinners, and 
incur vast expenses generally, which ought prop- 
erly to fall upon the monarch. No wonder that 
he is relatively a poor man. The prospect be- 
fore him is not very bright, for the Queen may 
reign for twenty years to come yet. She is only 
fifty-eight, and as strong as a lion, in perfect 
health, and probably hopes to reign as long as 
her distinguished ancestor Greoree LII., who 
was on the throne for sixty years—peace to his 
memory! And certainly no one wishes any evil 
to happen to the Queen, or to see the shortening 
of her days, for, after all, it is by no means cer- 
tain that a change, whenever it may come, will 
necessarily be for the better.”’ 
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Border for Lingerie—White Embroidery. 

Tuts border is worked on Swiss muslin or batiste in 
satin, half-polka, and overcast stitch. For the bars 
stretch the thread back and forth, and overcast it with 
button-hole stitches. Cut away the material on the 
wrong side underneath the bars. The edge of the bor- 
der is finished with button-hole stitch scallops. 


Borders for Petticoats, Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tue bottom of the border Fig. 1 consists of a fluted 
ruffle of batiste four inches wide, which is edged with 
Valenciennes lace seven-eighths of an inch wide. Above 
this ruffle is set a pointed flounce composed of needle- 
work insertion seven-eighths of an inch wide, lace in- 
sertion an inch wide, and strips of batiste an inch and 
three-quarters wide. The points of this flounce are 
edged with Valenciennes lace two inches wide. In the 
hollows between the points lay the flounce in box pleats. 
Cover the seam made by setting on the flounce with 
needle-work batiste insertion, and above this set on a 
trimming composed of needle-work and lace insertion an 
inch wide and of strips of batiste an inch and a half 
wide gathered on both sides. The upper edge of the 
border is finished with needle-work and lace insertion. 





Fig. 1.—Borper ror Perricoar. 


The border Fig. 2 is edged on the bottom with a side- 





HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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Embroidered Table-Cover, Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tus table-cover of gray piqué is embroidered with 
white purl braid. The single leaves are embroidered 
in satin stitch with white embroidery cotton, and are 
edged in half-polka stitch with black silk. The veins 
are likewise worked with silk. In the corners apply 
medallions of white batiste. The drawing should first 
be worked in the design shown by Fig. 2, page 533, with 
fine black silk in half-polka and feather stitch, and for 
each corner a similar design should be chosen. Each 
medallion is set on with a black printed border half an 
inch wide, which is button-hole stitched on the founda- 
tion on both sides. The scallops on the edge of the 
table-cover are worked with white embroidery cotton 
in button-hole stitch, and are edged with half-polka 
stitches of black silk. 








pleated flounce composed of horizontal rows of needle- 
work and lace insertion seven-eighths of an inch wide and 
needle-work insertion and lace an inch and a quarter wide, 
and which is laid in side pleats an inch deep. Above this 
flounce are set tabs and squares which are composed of 
needle-work and lace insertion, and are edged- with lace 
half an inch wide, which is headed with strips of batiste a 
quarter of an inch wide, stitched on. 


the squares and tabs. 


The material is cut away underneath 


Embroidered Jardiniére, Figs. 1 and 2. 


Tuts jardinitre is made of wicker-work and bamboo sticks. 
work is varnished white, and the bamboo sticks, the handles on the sides, 


and the feet are gilded. The 
bamboo sticks are run with em- 
broidered strips worked on pinked 
black cloth, in the design of which 
a section is given by Fig. 2. For 
the rose-buds use red and green 
silk, and embroider them in satin 
stitch. The sprays are worked 
with yellow split silk in point 
Russe and half-polka stitch. The 
jardiniére is lined with white-var- 
nished tin, and trimmed with bows 
of colored ribbon as shown by the 
illustration. 





Fig. 1.—Borper ror CHILpren’s 
Dresses.—Pornt Lace Brain anp 
Pot Russe Emprorwery. 


Borders for Chiidren’s Dresses.—Point Lace Braid and 
Point Russe Embroidery.—Figs. 1 and 2. 


To work these borders run white medallion point lace braid on the 
foundation, and embroider it in chain, satin, and knotted stitch with 


colored cotton. 


Border for Children’s Dresses,—Serpentine 
Braid and Point Russe Embroidery. 
Tus border is worked on blue linen with red, white, 
and yellow cotton in point Russe, chain, half-polka, 
and knotted stitch. For the edge of the border 
sew on narrow white serpentine braid with sin- 
gle stitches of red cotton, as shown by the 


illustration, 


Border in Cross Stitch Embroidery. 

Tus border is worked in cross stitch on 
canvas with zephyr worsted in the colors 
given in the description of symbols. 










The wicker- 


Tidy in Punto-Tirato and Double Satin 
Stitch, Figs. 1-3. 
See illustrations on page 533, 

Tms tidy, which when spread over colored satin 
forms a tasteful cover for a chair pillow, is worked on 
écru linen of medium thickness with silk of the same 
color. To make it first cut away the parts in the cor- 
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Fig. 2.—Borper ror Perricoat. 


ners which are to be filled in punto-tirato, and hem down 
the edges of the material as shown by Fig. 2. The threads 
indicated by 1-4 on Fig. 2 are always left standing, and 
form the foundation for the punto-tirato work in the cor- 
ners as well as in the border. Fasten the intersecting 
threads, darning them in point de reprise, as shown by 
Figs. 2 and 8. Work the border in overcast stitch, wind- 
ing a number of threads, greater or less according to their 
size (six in the original), with the working thread until a bar is formed as 
shown by Fig. 2. Then wind the working thread on the next thread strand, 
and with the first stitch draw the two bars which are forming close togeth- 
er, 8o that when several bars are finished the row of points indicated by 5 
on Fig. 2 is formed in the border. This row of points is repeated four times 
one above another, in doing which the threads used for one bar are always 
joined again in the following 
round, as shown by the illustra- 
tion. To facilitate the work the 
thread strands may be drawn out 
from the foundation. The hori- 
zontal threads between the rows 
of points are then wound so as to 

Nin Th 1) dul iit 4 dnl ‘ form a bar, as indicated by 1 on 
} ‘tele il i Hh i A Ml i Fig. 3, and the spaces in the cor- 
i. iid ners are filled with star figures 
worked in point de reprise and 
with lace stitches worked as 
shown by Fig. 3. The edge of 
the border consists of points 
worked in double satin stitch 
with écru silk in the manner shown by Fig. 8. The inner border is 
worked to correspond with the border. The intervals between the 
rows of punto-tirato work are filled with embroidered figures work- 
ed in double satin stitch. To work these figures run a white 
thread into the material at an equal distance from each bor- 
der; this thread indicates the centre of the figure. Work 
first the star figures in the corners and then the remain- 
ing figures at regular intervals. The centre of the tidy 
is ornamented with a larger star figure. Tassels of 
saddler’s silk are knotted into the edge of the tidy 
as shown by the illustration. After finishing 
the tidy, iron it between damp cloths, with the 
exception of the fringe. 





Borper.—Cross Stircu Emproiwery. 


Description of Symbols: @ Black; & Red; O Yellow; 
= Mauve. 
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Fig. 2.—Borper For CHILDREN’S 
Dresses.—Pornt Lace Brarp anp 
Pornt Russe Emprorwery. 


Mignardise and Crochet Inser- 
tion for Lingerie. 
See illustration on page 533, 
Tus insertion is worked with mignar- 
dise and crochet cotton, No. 30, as fol- 
lows: Take two pieces of mignardise, 
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Borper vor Cuitpren’s Dresses.—Senrentine 


Bram anp Point Russe Emproiwery. 








Fig. 1.—Empromwerep Tasie-Cover. é Fig. 2.—Szcrion or Emprowery ror JARDINIERE, 
[See Fig. 2, Page 533.] Fie. 1 
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Fig. 1.—Borper ror Lincerte.—Wuite Emproipery. 


and work 
4 ch. (chain 
stitch), 2 ste. 
(short treble 
crochet) on the 
first piece of mi- 
gnardise, work- 
ing off the up- 
per veins of the 
2 ste. together, 
twice 3 ste, on 
the fourth fol- 
lowing loop of 
the first piece 
of mignardise, 
working off the upper veins togeth- 
er, turn the work so that the first 
piece of mignardise comes up- 
permost and the second 

piece is turned toward 
the first underneath, 3 
ste. on the eighth 

loop from the end 
of the second 
piece of mi- 
gnardise, 
working 


ORNAMENTAL 
FIRE-BOARDS. 


{HINA and orna- 
( mental earthen- 


ware have become 





Bed en hea PAR 
"i ~~ Aye _— so popular for vari- 
yy \) OS ous household pur- 
ha mv 4 poses for which they 


were hot some years 





back considered ap- 
propriate, that we 
feel glad to be able 
to offer so elegant 
a means of embellishing the too often 

neglected fire-place. These imita- 
tions consist of fac-similes of 
costly china tiles manufactured 

in Europe, and which, if care- 
fully made, can not be dis- 
tinguished from the gen- 
uine until examined 
closely. 

We will first 
describe the 
method of 
making 


Mienarpise anp Crocnet INsertTiON FOR 
LINGERIE. 


Fig. 2.—DersiGn ror 
Tasie-Cover, Fig, 1 
Page 532, 


, 





THE TOILE 
INDIENNE IM 
ITATION, 


off the up- 
per veins to- 
gether, 3 ste. on 
the fourth of the 
loops before the pre- 
ceding loop, working off 
the upper veins together, 
1 sl. (slip stitch) on the st. 
(stitch) with which the first 2 
ste. were worked off together, 1 
sl. on the vein between the last 3 
ste. worked on the first piece of mi- 
gnardise and the first 3 ste. worked on 
the second piece, 4 ch., 2 ste. on the first 
of these 4 ch., working off the upper veins ’ 
together, and repeat from *. On the other side of each piece 
of mignardise work one round, as follows: Always alternately 
1 double crochet on the next loop, 1 ch. 


Borders for Lingerie——White Embroidery 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tuksr borders are worked in satin, half-polka, over- 
cast, and twisted stitch with fine embroidery cotton. 
The star figures and scallops on the edge are work- 
ed in button-hole stitch, 


Crochet Insertion for Children’s 
Dresses. 

Tus insertion is worked with cro- 
chet cotton, No. 25, as follows: 
Work a double foundation of the 
requisite length, for which cro- 
chet 2 ch. (chain stitch), take 
up | st. (stitch) from the 
first of these, and work 
off both st. on the 
needle together; * 
from the st. taken 
up before take 
up | st., work 
off both st. 
together, and 
repeat from *. 
For the Ist round, 
which is worked sep- 
arately, and is joined 
to the foundation at in- 
tervals by means of single 
stitches fastened to the lower 
veins of the foundation, work * 
7 double foundation st., 11 ch., 
close the last of these in a ring, 
working 1 sl. (slip stitch) on the second 
ch., and on this ring work 16 se. (single 
crochet), 1 sl. on the first of these 16 se., 
twice alternately 4 ch., 1 se, on the upper veins 
of the second following one of the 16 se.; then 4 
ch., 1 se, on the upper veins of the third following 
st., 2 ch., fasten to the eighth of the foundation st. 
worked first (to do this, drop the st. from the needle, in- 
sert the latter in the corresponding st., and draw the 
dropped st. through), 2 ch., 1 se. on the upper veins of the 
second following st., 4 ch., 1 sc. on the upper veins of the third 
following st., twice alternately 4 ch., 1 sc. on the upper veins of 
the second following st.,1 sl. on the seventh of the 7 founda- 
tion st. worked previously, and repeat from *. On both sides 
of the work crochet two rounds, as follows: 2d round.—Always 
alternately 1 de. on the next foundation st., 1 ch., pass over 1 
st. 38d round.—Always alternately 8 sl. on the next 3 st. in the 
preceding round, 4 ch, This makes a very pretty insertion for 
trimming children’s dresses; it can also be used for various 
kinds of lingerie, using the kind of cotton best fitted for the Fig. 1—Skrction or Troy In Ponro-Trrato axp Downie Satix es 
requisite purpose. Sritcu.—[See Figs. 2 and 3,] This for a parlor handsomely furnished will be found one 


Have a rough 
wooden frame made 
to fit the chimney 
closely, and cover with 
strong unbleached muslin 
strained tightly over and 
tacked closely around the edges ; 
wet thoroughly, and dry, in order to 
shrink it. Then paste smoothly over 
this black wall- paper, either plain or 
enameled. 

It is next necessary to obtain a quantity 
of the German embossed “scraps” or “stumped-out” pictures 
of gay colors, such as bouquets, isolated specimens such as a 
rose with bud and leaves, pansies, lily-of-the-valley, ete., which 
may be had in exquisite colors and profuse variety in sheets of 

many kinds. The greater the variety for this purpose the 

better. A bouquet basket or garland may be placed in 

the centre, and the sprigs and sprays scattered carelessly 
around, with corner pieces arranged heavy in the an- 
gles, and running out gradually to a slender spray. 

Cut each flower, leaf, and bud carefully apart, 

trim the edges, and gum securely in place. 
Then dry, and apply a coat of fine dammar 
varnish ; this dry, varnish again, and then 
again. Then, when quite dry, or after a 

day or two, take a soft wet pad and 
some finely pulverized pumice 
stone, and very gently rub the 
varnish from the entire sur 
face, and rinse with clear 
water; dry thoroughly, 
and varnish again. If 
when this is done a 
fine china - like 
surface is not 
obtained, the 
pr ocess 
must | 
peated An 
other charming 
effect is produced 
by covering the nar 
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row wooden frame with 
black tarfatan, upon which 
mount the sprigs, and fasten 

a border of narrow gold mould 
ing to hide the wooden frame 

Then fill the chimney - place with 
white shavings dressed with sparkling 

roses, which will appear with wonderful 
ly beautiful effect through the gauze 

IMITATION OF ETRUSCO-EGYPTIAN 
A similar frame is covered with the muslin and 
afterward with red paper or glazed English cainbric. 
On this are arranged various curious designs cut from 
black paper or muslin, or, where they can be procured, 
the silhouette pictures. The designs should consist of 
those curious Egyptian figures seen in illustrations of books 
of Oriental travels; also the curious eccentric figures of ani 

mals, fish, and birds. 

If it can be cut,a border of the Grecian key pattern may 
surround the figures, and appropriately formed arabesque d¢ 
signs fill in the corners. When finished, a coat of copal var 
nish must be applied, and the polishing earried to a high 
state of perfection. This board is exceedingly ornamental, 
and, with appropriate surroundings, will prove most effective. 
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of the most imposing imitations we can describe. 
The frame and muslin cover are alike in all 
cases, Then for this ancient style a black, gray, 
scarlet, or rich dark buff color may be used, and 
on this are arranged various antique designs, 
such as mythological figures, quaint vehicles, rude 
forms of utensil and vessel, all in rich opaque 
colors, as white, red, blue, and green, all of which 
are best obtained from rich silks, decalcomanie 
sheets, or potichomanie pictures. Of these last, 
enough can scarcely be said in praise. Some 
years since we accidentally obtained a beautiful 
collection from a small shop in Philadelphia, the 
colors and forms of which were of the most ar- 
tistie character, some of them six inches in 
length, in dead gold and rich enamel. colors. 
We have no doubt but these are still obtainable 
at the art stores. 

In order to preserve the delicacy of color in 
these, dammar varnish must be used in finishing. 
The richness of such a board as this can scarce- 
ly be conceived. For the centre some such de- 
sign as the ancient chariot of Icarus with its fly- 
ing steeds, surrounded by graceful goddesses and 
armor-clad warriors, tropical plants and curious 
animals scattered between, will form an appro- 
priate selection, though this may depend entire- 
ly upon the taste of the maker. 





N.B.—This story (“ Gurew Pastures anp Procapu.ty”), 
being written partly in collaboration with an Ameri- 
can author, is copyrighted both in this country and in 
England, 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 
AN INROAD ON PALE FACTS. 


But we were not always to be preached at by 
this miniature Madame Solomon. We had not 
come three or four thousand miles to be lectured 
up hill and down dale. Even our stern teacher 
herself forgot her moralities when, after a long 
night’s rain, Boston received us with breezy blue 
skies, cool winds, and a flashing sunlight that 
broke on the stirring trees. We breathed once 
more, after the heat of New York and the dust 
of Saratoga. We walked along the pavements, 
and, as we had always been told that Boston was 
peculiarly English, we began to perceive an En- 
glish breadth of frame on the part of the men, an 
English freshness of complexion on the part of 
the women. We shut our eyes to the fact that 
the shops were more the shops of Brussels than 
of Brighton. Surely these were English clouds 
that swiftly crossed the sky; English trees and 
parks that shone fair in their greenness; an En- 
glish lake that was rippling in waves before the 
brisk breeze? And then, again, away down in 
the business part of the city, amid tall warehouses 
and great blocks of stores, how could we fail to 
notice that that was the Atlantic itself which we 
suddenly caught glimpses of at the end of the 
thoroughfares, just as if some one, tired of the 
perpetual gray and red of the houses, had taken 
a huge brush and dashed in a stroke of brilliant 
cobalt across the narrow opening ? 

“Ships go from here to England, do they not ?” 
asked Lady Sylvia once, as we were driving by a 
bit of the harbor. 

“ Certainly.” 

She was looking rather wistfully at the blue 
water, and the moored steamers, and the smaller 
craft that were sailing about. 

“In a fortnight one could be back in Liver- 

ool ?” 

“ Doubtless.” 

But here our Bell broke in, laying her hand 
gently on the hand of her friend. 

“You must not think of going back already, 
Lady Sylvia,” she said, with asmile. “We have 
got to show you all the wonders of our Western 
country yet. How could you go back without see- 
ing a buffalo-hunt ?” 

“ Oh,” said she, hastily—and the beautiful pale 
face flushed somewhat—* I was not thinking of 
that. It was a mere fancy. It seems so long 
since we left England, and we have come so 
great a way, that it is strange to think one 
could be back in Surrey in a fortnight.” 

“We can not allow you to play truant, you 
know,” said Queen T. , in her gentle way. 
“What would every one say if we allowed you to 
go back without seeing Niagara ?” 

“T assure you I was not thinking of such a 
thing,” said Lady Sylvia, seriously, as if she were 
afraid of grievously offending Niagara. “ Would 
not every one laugh if I were to show homesick- 
néss so soon ?” 

But, all the same, we could see that she never 
looked at these blue waters of the Atlantic with- 
out a certain wistfulness; and, as it happened, 
we were pretty much by the sea-side at this time. 
For first of all we went down to Manchester—a 
small, scattered, picturesque watering-place over- 
looking Massachusetts Bay, the Swiss-looking 
cottages of wood dotted down any where on the 
high rocks above the strand. And when the 
wild sunset had died out of the western skies— 
the splendid colors had been blinding our sight 
until we turned for refuge to the dark, intense 
greens of the trees in shadow—we had our chairs 
out on the veranda, up here on the rocks, over 
the sea. We heard the splashing of the waves 
below. We could vaguely make out the line of 
the land running away out to Cape Cod; and now 
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the twin lights of the Sisters began to shoot their 
orange rays into the purple dusk, Then the moon 
rose; and the Atlantic grew gray; and there was 
a pale radiance on the rocks around us. Our 
good friends talked much of England that long, 
still, beautiful night; and now it seemed a place 
very far apart from us, that we should scarcely 
be able to recognize when we saw it again. 

Then we went to see some other friends at 
Newport, arriving just in time to get a glimpse 
of the afternoon drive before the people and 
their smart little vehicles disappeared into those 
spacious gardens in which the villas were partly 
hidden. The next morning we drove round by 
the sea; and now the sun was burning on the al- 
most smooth water, and there was a fresh smell 
of sea-weed, and the tiny ripples curled crisp and 
white along the pebbly bays. Our Bell began to 
praise the sea. Here was no churned chalk; but 
the crystal sea-water of the northern shores that 
she loved. And when she turned her eyes inland, 
and found occasional glimpses of moorland and 
rock, she appealed to Lady Sylvia to say if she 
did not think it was like some part of Scotland, 
although, to be sure, there was no heather here. 

“T have never been in Scotland,” said Lady 
Sylvia, gently, and looking down. ‘“I—I almost 
thought we should have gone this year.” 

There was no tremor at all in her voice; she 
had bravely nerved herself on the spur of the 
moment. 

“You must go next year; Mr. Balfour will be 
so proud to show his native country to you,” said 
Queen T , very demurely ; but we others could 
see some strange meaning in her eyes—some 
quick, full expression of confident triumph and 
Joy: 

And how is it possible to avoid some brief but 
grateful mention of the one beautiful day we 
spent at Cambridge—or, rather, outside Cam- 
bridge—in a certain garden there? It was a 
Sunday, fair and calm and sweet -scented, for 
there were cool winds blowing through the trees, 
and bringing the odors of flowers into the shad- 
owed veranda. Was not that bit of landscape 
over there, too—the soft green hill with its 
patches of tree, the hedges and fields, the breezy 
blue sky with its floating clouds of white—a 
pleasant suggestion of Surrey? There was one 
sitting with us there who is known and well be- 
loved wherever, all over the wide world, the En- 
glish tongue is spoken; and if that gracious 
kindliness which seemed to be extended to all 
things, animate and inanimate, was more partic- 
ularly shown to our poor stricken patient, who 
could wonder who had ever seen her sensitive 
mouth and pathetic eyes? Of whom was it 
written— 

“Soft as descending wings fell the calm of the hour 
on her spirit ; 


Something within her said, ‘ At length thy trials are 
ended ?’” 





If she could not quite say that as yet, her sor- 
rows were for the moment at least forgotten, and 
she sat content and pleased and grateful. And 
then we had dinner in an old-fashioned/room of 
the old-fashioned house, and much discourse of 
books ; the mute listener, having won the favor 
of all, being far more frequently addyessed than 
any body else. The full moon was shining on 
the trees when we went out into the clear night. 
It was shining, too, on the Charles River, when 
we had driven on along the white road; and 
here, of course, we stopped to look at the won- 
derful picture. For beyond this flashing of silver 
on the rippling water, the river was bounded by 
a mass of houses that were black as midnight 
in the shadow ; and here and there a dusky spire 
rose solemnly into the lambent sky, while down 
below there was a line of lamps burning in the 
dark like a string of ruddy jewels. These were 
the only points of color, those points of orange ; 
all else was blue and silver—a dream of Venice. 

What more is to be said about Boston before 
we leave it for the mystic woods and lakes of 
Chingachgook, whose ghost we hope to see emerge 
from the dim forest, in company with that of the 
simple-minded Deerslayer? Well, a word must 
be said about the great thoughtfulness of our 
good friends there, who took us to see every 
place and thing of note—except Bunker's Hill. 
They most scrupulously avoided all mention of 
Bunker's Hill, just as a Scotchman would rather 
die than mention Bannockburn in the south; 
and, to tell the truth, we never saw the place at 
all. This is much to be regretted ; for the visit- 
ing of such scenes is most useful in refreshing 
one’s knowledge of history; and indeed this 
courtesy on the part of our Boston friends led to 
a good deal of confusion afterward. For, one 
evening up in Canada, when Bell had been busy 
with her maps, she suddenly cried out, 

“Why, we never went to see Bunker’s Hill!” 

“ Neither we did,” was the reply. 

“ And it is close to Boston !” 

“ Assuredly.” 

She remained in deep reflection for a moment 
or two; and then she said, in absolute inno- 
cence, 

“T do wonder that a nation that fought so 
well, North and South, should show such a sensi- 
tiveness as that. They never said a word about 
Bunker’s Hill when we were at Boston. You 
would have thought the humiliation of that small 
defeat was quite forgotten by this time; for I am 
quite sure the South would not speak about it, 
and I am quite sure the North is as proud of 
Stonewall Jackson now as the South can be.” 

Stonewall Jackson ?—Bunker’s Hill ? 

“What do you mean ?” said Queen T- , 8e- 
verely ; for she thought the young wife had taken 
leave of her senses. 

“Well,” said she, simply, and rather un 
matically, “if the North was beaten, they fought 
well enough afterward ; and when they can point 
to such battles as Gettysburg, they need not be 
afraid of the South remembering Bunker’s Hill 
against them.” 

This was too awful. She was the mother of 








two children. But we wrote to our friends in 
Boston, begging them in the future not to let 
any of their English friends go through the town 
without telling them what Bunker’s Hill was all 
about. 

Next, a word about the singular purity of the 
atmosphere : at mid-day, as we stood in the street 
or walked across the Common, we could make 
out with the naked eye the planet Venus, shining 
clear and brilliant in the blue overhead. 

Finally, a word as to a certain hotel. We had 
gone there partly because it was conducted on 
the European plan, and partly because it was said 
to be the best in America, and we naturally 
wanted to see what America could do in that 
way. We came to the conclusion that this hotel 
was probably the best in America a generation 
ago, and that its owners, proud of its reputation, 
had determined that it should never be inter- 
fered with—not even by an occasional broom. 
It was our friend the Uhlan who waxed the most 
ferocious. He came down in a towering rage the 
first morning after our arrival. 

“The best hotel in America?” he cried. “I 
tell you, we have no room at all; it is a box; it 
is a miserable hole, without light; it is full of 
mosquitoes ; it looks into a sort of well, over the 
kitchen, and it is hotter than an oven; and the 
noise of the quarreling in the kitchen; and I 
think a woman dying of—what do you call it? 
asthma ?—in the next room— No, I will not 
stay here another night for a thousand pounds!” 

However, we pacified him, and he did stay an- 
other night, and was richly rewarded. He came 
down on the second morning with a pleased air. 
He had a sheet of writing-paper in his hand, on 
which were displayed a number of strange ob- 
jects. 

“Ha!” said he, with a proud smile, “it is so 
kind of them to let us know the secrets of the 
American ladies. These things lie thick all over 
the room; but they are very small, and you can 
not easily see them for the dust. But they are 
very strange—oh, very strange. Did you ever see 
hair-pins so small as these ?” 

He showed us a beautiful variety of these in- 
teresting objects, some of them so minute as al- 
most to be invisible to the naked eye. Almost 
equally minute, too, were certain India-rubber 
bands. Then that tiny brush, tipped with black ; 
what was that for? Surely the thousand virgins 
of Cologne must have in turn inhabited this room, 
to have left behind them so many souvenirs. 

“ You have no business with those things,” said 
Bell, angrily. “They don’t belong to you.” 

“To whom, then ?” said he, meekly. “To the 
Crown? Is it treasure-trove? But one thing I 
know very well. When we go away from this 
pretty hotel—from this, oh! very charming hotel 
—we will not shake the dust from our feet, be- 
cause that would be quite unnecessary. They 
have enough; don’t you think so?” 

And then we set out on our travels once more; 
and during a long and beautiful day went whirl- 
ing away northward through a rough, hilly, and 
wooded country, intersected by deep ravines, and 
showing here and there a clear stream running 
along its pebbly bed. Here and there, too, on 
the hills the woods were already beginning to 
show a yellow tinge; while at rare intervals we 
descried a maple that had anticipated the glow- 
ing colors of the Indian summer, and become like 
a flame of rose-red fire among the dark green of 
the pines. It was a picturesque country enough 
—this wilderness of rocks and streams and for- 
est; and it might have been possible to begin 
and imagine the red men back again in this wil- 
derness that they once haunted, but that, from 
time to time, we suddenly came on a clearing that 
showed a lot of bare wooden shanties, and the 
chances were that the place rejoiced in some such 
name as Cuttingsville. Cuttingsville! But per- 
haps, after all, there is a fitness in things; and 
it would have been a worse sort of desecration 
to steal one of the beautiful Indian names from 
some neighboring stream and tack it on to this 
tag-rag habitation of squatters. 

The evening sun was red behind the dark green 
of the trees when, at Glenn’s Falls, we left the 
railway, and mounted on the top of a huge coach 
set on high springs. Away went the four horses ; 
and we found ourselves swinging this way and 
that as if we were being buffeted about by the 
five tides that meet off thc Mull of Cantire. It 
was a pleasant ride, nevertheless; for it was now 
the cool of the evening, and we were high above 
the dust, and we were entering a country not only 
beautiful in itself, but steeped in all sorts of his- 
torical and romantic tradition. Far over there 
on the right—the last spur of the Adirondacks— 
was the mountain held by the French artillery to 
command the military road through these wilds, 
and bearing the name of French Mountain to this 
day. Ahead of us, hidden away in the dark 
woods, was the too famous Bloody Pond. And 
Fort William Henry ?—of a surety, friend, these 
lovely damsels shall be safely housed to-night, 
and the dogs of Mingoes may carry the news to 
Montcalm that his prey has escaped him! 

It was a plank-road that carried us away into 
the forest, and the monotonous fall of the horses’ 
hoofs was the only sound that broke the stillness 
of the night and of the woods. The first stars 
came out in the pale gray overhead. Our lamps 
were lit now; and there was a golden glory around 
us—a blaze in the midst of the prevailing dusk. 

And now the forest became still more dense, 
and the road wound in an intricate fashion through 
the trees. For our part, we could see no path at 
all. The horses seemed perpetually on the point of 
rushing headlong into the forest, when lo! a sharp 
turn would reveal another bit of road, it also 
seeming to disappear in the woods. And then 
the pace at which this chariot, with its blazing 
aureole, went flashing through the darkness! 
Mile after mile we rattled on, and the distant lake 
was nowhere visible. Not thus did the crafty 
Hurons steal through these trees to dog the foot- 
steps of the noble thisoon. We were almost 





ashamed to think that there was no danger sur- 
rounding us, and that our chief regard was about 
supper. 

Suddenly there was a wild yell ahead, and at 
the same moment a black object dashed across 
the heads of our leaders. Then we caught sight 
of a vehicle underneath the lamps; and there was 
a shout of laughter as it flew onward after that 
narrow escape. The sharp turn in the road had 
very nearly produced another massacre of pale- 
faces in the neighborhood of Fort William Henry. 

“Do you remember that night at Keswick ” 
our Uhlan said, with a laugh. “That was near, 
too; was it not,madame? And now this great 
coach—we should have run clean over that wag- 
onette, as you described the big steamers run- 
ning over a small schooner; and the driver, did 
you see how smart he was in taking his leaders 
off the planks? It was very well done—very well 
done ; he is a smart fellow, and I will give him 
another cigar, if it does not annoy you, Lady 
Sylvia.” 

“Tt is very pleasant in the night air,” said our 
courteous guest. “ And indeed I am accustomed 
at home to the smell of pipes—which is a great 
deal worse.” 

And so The Lilacs was still her home? She 
betrayed no embarrassment in speaking of the 
nest she had forsaken ; but then she was shelter- 
ed by the darkness of the night. 

Then at last the long, delightful drive was done ; 
and there was a great blaze of lamps over a broad 
flight of stairs and a spacious hall. We turned 
before we entered. Down there in the dusk, and 
hemmed around by shadowy hills, lay the silent 
waters of Lake George. 

[To BE OONTINUED.] 





“AN ILL WIND THAT BLOWS 
NOBODY GOOD.” 


ITH the exception of Mr. Bruce, who, with 

an interest in the Ice Company, was going 
out to India, accompanied by his wife and two 
children—with the exception of this family, Miss 
Serena Selden, and Mr. Anson Surrey, there were 
no other passengers on board the Fairy, bound 
for India and Japan. Indeed, Mr. Surrey had no 
idea that they numbered so many souls, and was 
quite stunned one morning, when they had been 
some weeks at sea, at the sight of a real live 
young lady sitting on deck, crocheting and talk- 
ing with Mrs. Bruce as if she had not rained down 
overnight. 

“Where in the deuce did that heavenly creat- 
ure come from, Bruce ?” said he, tossing his cig- 
arette away. “Have the skies fallen that we 
catch larks ?” 

“That is our friend Miss Selden,” returned Mr. 
Bruce. “She has been too ill to leave her berth 
before since we started—Tom and Amy’s gov- 
erness. Let me introduce you, Surrey; it’s a pity 
not to embrace all the advantages of travel. 
We’re a small family on board. We really ought 
to know each other ; it’s a duty we owe society ;” 
and Mr. Surrey was immediately presented in due 


orm. 

“T could hardly believe my eyes, Miss Selden, 
when I saw that we had another passenger just 
now,” said Mr. Surrey. “It is a most agreeable 
surprise, I assure you.” 

“Thanks,” she returned. “I hope you will 
have no occasion to change your mind. They tell 
me that long voyages are very trying, and betray 
one’s natural infirmities of disposition. We shall 
probably discover all of each other’s weak points.” 

“Mine are at your service, if they will amuse 
you,” laughed Mr. Surrey, not at all certain that 
he had any. 

“You are really too generous! Don’t expect 
to hold out so good-naturedly. We are all pretty 
sure to quarrel and hate each other before the 
voyage is ended, you know. Doubtless Mrs. Bruce 
and I would be at swords’-points this minute, if 
my illness hadn’t postponed the entertainment.” 

“When my lesson’s done, Miss Selden, will you 
play cat’s-cradle with me, please?” interrupted 
little Amy. “It’s such a long day.” 

“ You see the demoralizing effects of travel al- 
ready, Mr. Surrey,” she said. “Yes, Amy, any 
thing to pass the time.” 

“Well, it’s done now, this minute. Three tums 
two is six, three tums three is nine,” rattling 
off her table in a breath. “Have you got a 
string?” Miss Selden offered the ribbon on her 
fan. “That’ll do splendid. We won’t leave Mr. 
Surrey out, will we? He might feel mis’ble,” sug- 
gested Amy. 

“You might pass the compliment to him.” 

“O-h, I don’t like to do that.” 

“ And why not ?” 

“Cause I heard mamma tell papa not to give 
her such things—before peoples.” 

“Compliments!” laughed both listeners; and 
by the time that Amy had wearied of “ cat’s-cra- 
dle” they were established on easy terms of con- 
versation, and had found mutual acquaintances 
to discuss. 

“ How narrow the world is, to be sure!” said 
Serena. “It seems so odd that you, a total 
stranger yesterday, should know some of my 
friends, perhaps even better than I do.” 

“We were speaking of Professor Lombard. 
I believe his nephew, Ned, is in India some- 
where; perhaps you will meet him out there.” 

“Who knows ?” murmured Miss Selden, strug- 
gling with a knot in her thread, and smiljng to 
herself. “Have you ever seen him?” 

“We were classmates at Yale. We played 
many a foolish prank together. He used to 
swear that he should die a bachelor, in those 
days.” 

“ Like Benedick, perhaps because he didn’t ex- 
pect to live to get married. Tell me about your 
‘foolish pranks’ at Yale ;” and as every body is 
aware that these stories have a family resem- 
blance to those of Scheherezade, one being only 
the sequel to another, it was luncheon-time long 
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before Mr. Surrey had finished the recital. On 


shipboard one naturally grows into a closer ac- 
quaintanceship in a briefer season than would 
happen elsewhere. A handful of people drifting 
about together, cut off from communication with 
the rest of Christendom, contract the habit of re- 
lying on each other for comfort and entertain- 
ment, and become more intimate with each other's 
resources than would happen in vears of social 
intercourse on éerra firma. Thus Mr. Surrey 
came to know a great deal about Miss Selden’s 
thoughts and habits of mind, the sentiments she 
expressed, the opinions she formed of men and 
things, and he took a great deal for granted. 
In the mean time they spent their leisure hours 
talking about every thing, from Utopian plans 
for the amelioration of the present condition of 
the poor, to theories concerning a future exist- 
ence and the inhabitants of the farthest planet. 
They played romping games with the children, 
cards with Mr. and Mrs. Bruce, and chess by 
themselves ; they even composed a little farce, 
and acted it in the saloon, with the captain and 
mate and the Bruce family for audience. Mr. 
Surrey read aloud during long afternoons, and 
chatted in under-tones during long twilights, or 
sang her little love songs full of tender senti- 
ment and regret, while they watched the shining 
wake of the ship. Sometimes they sighted an- 
other craft, which, like a ghost, trembled an in- 
stant upon the “ far horizon’s rim,” and vanished ; 
sometimes they spoke a homeward-bound ship, 
and felt as if the strange ship’s crew and pas- 
sengers were dear friends whom they would like 
to hug; sometimes a storm crept upon them like 
a painted Pawnee, and shook every stout cable 
like a ribbon, and again they swung in latitudes 
of calm, and watched strange fish dart like sun- 
beams through the sea ; and during these seasons 
Mr. Surrey and Miss Selden must have grown 
either desperately weary or desperately interested 
unawares—seasons during which the flight of a 
sea-bird, the plunging of some restless sea-mon- 
ster, the floating fragment of some wreck, was an 
episode and an excitement. 

“Dear me!” yawned Mrs. Bruce; “even a wa- 
ter-spout or a tornado would be a welcome change. 
This is utter stagnation, isn’t it, Mr. Surrey ?” 

“Do you find it so, Miss Selden?” he asked, 
relegating his reply to that young lady. “ Would 
you welcome the sea-serpent, or a piratical crew 
swooping down upon us from no matter where ?” 

“J—I shall be very glad when we reach Cal- 
cutta,” said Serena. “In the mean while I am 
not unhappy.” 

“T don’t believe we shall ever reach Calcutta,” 
groaned Mrs. Bruce. “I think we are just like 
that phantom ship which sails on and on for ever 
and ever.” 

“T, for one, shouldn’t object,” said Surrey, 
lightly. 

“Certainly not. You are going round the world 
pour passer le temps merely. Heavens! I can’t un- 
derstand any one choosing this everlasting voyage 
of his own will for pleasure. It’s a perfect mar- 
vel to me that Serena consented to come.” 

“ And a perfect godsend to me,” interpolated 
Surrey. 

“So some other people ought to think. But I 
wonder you’re not more impatient to reach Cal- 
cutta, Serena; I do indeed.” 

“ All the impatience in the world wouldn’t 
carry me there a day earlier.” 

“ Well, J wasn’t so philosophic at your age,” 
as if that were a feather in her cap of peculiar 
lustre; and taking up her novel, “ Here’s a goose 
of a heroine who doesn’t know which of her two 
lovers she prefers. I would like to set her adrift 
with them on a voyage like this.” 

“ And the consequence would be that she would 
hate both, you think ?” asked Mr. Surrey. 

The following twilight Miss Selden and Mr. Sur- 
rey were pacing the deck together, and he was 
opening his heart to her—a sanctuary always pret- 
ty securely closed to most people—telling her of 
his boyhood and his travels, his first flirtation, and 
his first hobbledehoy love-making. 

“And where will you go after you have done 
up Japan?” she asked; “and after you have 
made the world’s tour, will you not long for more 
worlds, like Alexander ?” 

“ After all, I may not go to Japan,” he began, 
drawing a camp-stool beside the deck chair she 
had just taken. “I—it depends—it depends a 
great deal upon—yourself, Miss Serena,” he said, 
boldly, and leaning forward to look into her eyes. 

“Upon me, Mr. Surrey?” repeated Serena. 
“ How can I possibly have any thing to do with it?” 

“It all depends upon —upon—whether you 
could consent to love me, Miss Serena, as I have 
learned to love you.” 

“Love you, Mr. Surrey ?” rising and withdraw- 
ing the hand he had taken in his own, while the 
light that broke in upon the proceedings of the 
last few months showed her no flattering picture 
of herself in the attitude of a flirt. “Love you? 
Oh, Mr. Surrey, don’t you know? Has Mr. Bruce 
never told you? Don’t you know that I am going 
out to Calcutta to be married ?” 

“To be married?” repeated Mr. Surrey, in a 
stifled voice—“to be married? I give you my 
word, Miss Selden, that I never dreamed of such 
a thing. Perhaps it would have been well to 
have mentioned it yourself. I supposed you were 
Mrs. Bruce’s governess—Mr. Bruce did tell me 
as much as that. I beg you will pardon my con- 
fession, and forget it. Shall I take you to Mrs. 
Bruce ?” 

“Yes, thank you. I ought to have mentioned 
it; only I thought you knew, or it wouldn’t sig- 
nify to you,” said Serena, humbly. “You will 
pardon me for taking so much for granted. I 
never meditated mischief, believe me. I was Mrs. 
Bruce’s governess before—before my—engage- 
ment, or rather till I decided to take this jour- 
ney. Good-night.” Then, hesitating, and offer- 
ing the hand she had withdrawn, “ We are friends 
still, Mr. Surrey ?” timidly. 

“*Only friends the merest keep much that I 
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resign,’” he quoted. “I don’t feel disposed to 
verify your prediction that we should be sure to 
quarrel befor» the voyage ended, though it might 
prove a diversion. Pleasant dreams, Miss Selden.” 

In a community so small, imprisoned in space 
so limited, two people could scarcely avoid each 
other without remark, especially two who had 
been almost inseparable the day before; there- 
fore, by tacit consent, they fell into the same ap- 
parent intercourse in the presence of others. To 
be sure, embarrassments and annoyances waylaid 
them ; but people who will fall in love, or inspire 
the tender passion mal d propos, must suffer the 
consequences. There were not as many ¢éte- 
a-tée as previously; or if unavoidable circum- 
stances threw the two together, there followed op- 
pressive silences, or conversations upon every 
topic but that which occupied their thoughts. 
They no longer killed the lagging hours with 
chess, or read from the same page. For want 
of other recreation, Mr. Surrey unearthed his Cre- 
mona, and drew melancholy, beseeching airs from 
it which made Serena shiver. 

“It is like the song in a sea-shell,” she said. 
“Why will you play those dolorous minor chords ? 
They remind me of nothing but desolation.” 

Mr. Surrey put his violin away. 

“Have you and Miss Selden been cross with 
each other?” asked Amy, one day, climbing upon 
his knee, after seeing them sit silent for half an 
hour, looking out on the sea, or any where but at 
each other—“ have you and Miss Selden been 
cross with each other? Then why don’t you kiss 
and make up, like the way Tom and me does ?” 

“ Perhaps Miss Selden and I don’t want to make 
up,” said Surrey, amused in spite of himself. 

“Oh, Tom and me always does. The Sunday 
book says love your enemies—you know it does.” 

Miss Selden awoke that night with a dreadful 
sound in her ears. Was Mr. Surrey consoling 
himself with those dirge-like airs at dead of 
night, or was it the shout of angry waves besieg- 
ing the ship, the sound of voices half drowned by 
the blast, of winds chorusing in the rigging, of 
feet hurrying from stem to stern? Had they been 
boarded by pirates, struck a reef, or sprung a 
leak ? She dressed hastily and opened her state- 
room door. Mrs. Bruce was already up, wringing 
her hands and pacing the saloon. 

“T always said so; I knew we should go to the 
bottom sooner or later,” she cried. -‘ Oh, Serena, 
you'll never see Calcutta, nor any body! And 
there’s all your trousseau ’Il never do any one any 
good—and that splendid peacock silk that was 
so becoming—and to think he’ll never see you 
in it—and I going from Dan to Beersheba to 
match the trimmings !” 

“ Are—we— going — down ?” asked Serena, 
steadying herself and her voice with an effort. 

“ Any minute, for all I know. I can’t find out 
exactly what’s happened, but I know the Fairy 
has become unmanageable, and she’s drifting 
about at her own sweet will. We might as well 
have a cat at the helm. The three men who 
went to sea in a bowl aren’t a circumstance to us. 
They’ve cut away Heaven knows what, and there 
was a noise like the crack of doom just now, 
which must have been a mast.” 

“ Where—is—Mr. Surrey ?” 

“T don’t know. Swept overboard, for all I can 
say. Mr. Bruce would have allowed me to go to 
the bottom in my sleep, I do believe. He nev- 
er so much as called me. Well, Mr. Surrey,” as 
that gentleman appeared, “this is a nice situa- 
tion for Mr. Bruce to drag his innocent family 
into, isn’t it? Don’t mind me. Comfort Serena, 
if you can. If he who has promised to love and 
cherish leaves me at such a crisis, what can I 
expect of a stranger? Will the ship hold togeth- 
er till sunrise, do you think ?” 

“T’ve no doubt of it,” he answered, crossing to 
Serena. At that instant there was a sound as if 
the heavens themselves rolled together like a 
scroll; the ship quivered at every fibre, and seem- 
ed to crack at every beam. Mrs. Bruce threw up 
her arms and uttered a prolonged cry. “I think 
we have struck,” said Mr. Surrey, solemnly. 
“Tm afraid our days are numbered. Miss Selden 
—Serena—hadn’t we better take Amy’s advice 
and make up? If I may not live in the light of 
your countenance, you will not deny me the priv- 
ilege of dying with you?” 

For an instant it seemed to him that her figure 
swayed toward him, that she trembled and half 
turned to him, with an unwonted softness in 
her gaze, and then she had drawn herself up 
proudly, and had left him with outstretched 
arms, alone. 

It proved that they had collided with a mer- 
chantman, bound homeward from India with a 
cargo of jute and gunny-bags; but while the 
Fairy was found to be in a sinking condition, 
the Comet, being a heavier vessel, had sustained 
but slight injuries, and was enabled to put about 
to the rescue of crew and passengers. It was a 
ghastly scene that followed, photographed indel- 
ibly upon Miss Selden’s memory: the awe-struck 
faces of the rough men who were lashing little 
Amy upon Mr. Surrey’s shoulders; the ineffectual 
flare of lights against the twilight of dawn; the 
boiling sea which tore the life-boats into chips ; 
the slippery cable across which she toiled to the 
Comet’s side hand over hand, now suspended 
above some deathly ocean chasm, now almost 
shrouded in the spray of its angry waves. 

“T shut my eyes tight,” said Amy, afterward, 
“and hugged Mr. Surrey. It was awful dark 
and lonesome. Have we got to do itagain? Do 
we always stop that way?” 

“Heaven save us!” ejaculated Miss Selden. 
“T don’t believe but I should slip into the sea 
and have done with it, if it were to do over;” and 
she leaned back indolently in her seat under the 
canopy which Surrey had improvised, being on 
deck for the first time after days of illness, the 
reaction from excitement. “‘ What are you read- 
ing, Mr.Surrey? I really begin to be persuaded 
that I am still a denizen of this breathing world, 
and to take an interest in my species.” 





“T am reading the Calcutta Daily, and it’s like 
a newspaper issued the day before the flood. It 
tells us things we didn’t know, to be sure, but 
which are old stories at the same time.” 

“We are finding a new road to the Indies, like 
Vasco da Gama, only it isn’t a short-cut. What 
is there new in Calcutta, or rather what is there 
old ?” 

“T see that my old classmate, Ned Lombard, 
has forsworn himself and married—a Begum prin- 
cess, for all I know. That. won’t interest you, 
though. Here’s an interesting account of the re- 
ception of the Prince of Wales, and— Are you 
faint, Miss Selden? Shall I take you below ?” 

“T must see the Caleutta Daily first, please ;” 
but the letters all swam before her eyes. “ Who 
did you say was married ? Your old classmate ? 
Who ?” 

“Only Ned Lombard. You knew of him, didn’t 
you?” 

“Married ! Ned Lombard married! Yes—I— 
knew—him. If you could give me’your arm, Mr. 
Surrey ; the ship is pitching badly, is it not? I 
was going to Caleutta, you know, to marry—Mr. 
Lombard. I suppose he has treated me very bad- 
ly, but I can’t feel as sorry as I ought. I may as 
well tell you, Mr. Surrey, that it is six years since 
I saw him—out of sight, out of mind—and ‘they 
say that absence conquers love.’ That’s some ex- 
cuse for him, if not for me. Imagine me sailing 
into Calcutta and finding Mrs. Lombard in pos- 
session! Wouldn’t it have been awkward !” and 
she tried to laugh, and broke down. “I’m sure 
I don’t know why I should ery, only it isn’t so 
pleasant to be jilted, even if— However, would 
you ask Mrs. Bruce to come here? I must let 
her know that I shall bid you all good-by when 
you leave the Comet, and keep on to New York. 
I suppose she will consider it horribly improper 
without a chaperon; but what else can I do ?” 

“There’s the Rev. Mr. Hymen on board, the 
missionary from Upper India, though he has hard- 
ly been out of his berth,” mused Mr. Surrey. 

“Yes, Mr. Bruce might intrust me to his ghost- 
ly care; but he’s so bilious-looking, it wouldn’t 
be cheerful.” 

“T think, Miss Serena, since you ask my advice, 
the best thing for you to do would be to marry 
your humble servant, Anson Surrey, before the 
Bruces leave us.” 

‘““Here? Oh, Mr. Surrey, you take me by sur- 
prise! Married and jilted thesame day! To be 
sure, the Rev. Mr. Hymen could read the service, 
if he is yellow and jaundiced. And you really 
love me? Do you know, it was only when you 
proposed to me on board the Fuiry that I dis- 
covered I was going to Calcutta to marry a man 
I didn’t love. What will Mrs. Bruce say? What 
will every body say?” 

“They will say, ‘It’s an ill wind that blows 
nobody good,’ ” answered her lover. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 

ty fearful storm of anarchy and riot which 

has just passed over our country, and from 
which it has escaped safe, though temporarily 
bruised, teaches all classes lessons which they 
might well heed. It is related of the first Napo- 
leon that when he was reproached by one of his 
generals for ordering shots to be at first tired 
upon the mob in the streets of Paris instead of 
blank cartridges, he replied: “It was to save 
life.” In times of riot severe measures adopted 
at the very outset are the most merciful in the 
end. But this is a truth that government is 
slow to learn. 

And let the people, the classes from whose 
labor the whole prosperity of society ultimately 
springs, at last understand that Labor and Cap- 
ital are mutually dependent, that neither can 
prosper without the other nor absolutely dic- 
tate to the other, and that when Labor organizes 
to prevent willing men from working upon terms 
acceptable to them, she imitates the scorpion 
which stings itself to death. And let Capital 
remember that her best security and highest 
hope of profitable returns lie in the friendly 
confidence of laboring-men, won when the la- 
borer is steadily held ‘* worthy of his hire,”’ re- 
tained when masters do unto their servants 
that which is just and equal.”’ 





A newspaper correspondent writes from Nan- 
tucket that there are on the island many fami- 
lies, consisting of four or five members, who 
rent nice houses, have their own gardens, and 
live in happiness and contentment the year 
round for one dollar a day; in not a few cases 
for seventy-five cents to ninety cents a day. 
This includes food, clothing, and every thing, 
even schooling for the children, who are care- 
fully brought up. 


The stranded steamer Rusland lies off the west- 
ern end of the beach at Long Branch, and is vis- 
ited by many persons when the sea is smooth. 
It makes a rather desolate picture. 





A number of the beautiful elms which are 
such an ornament to the city of New Haven are 
said to be dying, and it has been suggested that 
they have been injured by an insect which the 
English sparrows do not molest, while the spar- 
rows have driven away the native birds which 
formerly destroyed that insect. 





Much attention has been given latterly by in- 
ventors to fruit-drying, and, as a result, the 
American exports to Europe have increased 
wonderfully. About one and a half million dol- 
lars’ worth of dried fruit was sent abroad during 
the last year. 





Two of the largest silk-mills in Paterson, New 
Jersey, have just received an order from Paris 
for the manufacture of a certain description of 
silk goods. It is believed to be the first order 
received from Europe for American silks. 





The largest schooner yacht in the world is 
now being built at City Island for Mr. William 
Astor, and will be completed about the Ist of 
September. She is pronounced by competent 
judges to be a model of strength and beauty, 
and will cost about $250,000. The interior ac- 





commodations of this fine vessel will be of the 
most complete kind. The size of the saloons 
and state-rooms will resemble those of an ocean 
steamer, but surpass them in the comfort and 
luxury of theirappointments. All the work is of 
the most costly description, and nothing which 
ingenuity can invent or wealth can furnish will 
be wanting. Her name is kept a profound se- 
cret, and will not be revealed until some beauti- 
ful young lady cracks a bottle of wine over the 
bowsprit when the yacht is launched. 





Some persons may suppose that the articles 
in the Permanent Exhibition are merely leav- 
ings from the Exhibition of 1876. This is by 
no means the case. While some of the more 
attractive exhibits of last year have been allow- 
ed to remain, the majority of those in the pres- 
ent Exhibition are entirely new, and admirably 
classified. 





We have received a couple of additional an- 
swers to the questions about authors, and give 
them to our readers : 


No. 33. An answer to “ Which ia the greater poet, 
William Shakspeare or Martin F. Tupper Marti. 
neau (Martin, oh!); Lamartine (La! Martin). 

No. 38. “‘ Red as an apple, black as night, a heavenly 
sight, or a perfect fright.”—Crabbe (Cancer being the 
heavenly sight). 





Many Russian ladies in St. Petersburg have 
pledged themselves to wear no expensive gar- 
ments or costly ornaments, nor to indulge in any 
luxuries, during the present war. They have re- 
solved to devote the money they would other- 
wise spend on such things to the nursing of the 
sick and wounded. In all countries women have 
always shown themselves ready to do the same 
in similar circumstances. 





“ Whittling”’ is considered a strictly Yankee 
accomplishment, and the Bostonians are turning 
it to good account by the institution of a “ whit- 
tling school.”” A novel scene is presented by 
the appearance of thirty boys, ranging in age 
from twelve to sixteen, supplied with knives, 
chisels, gouges, learning the practical features 
of the wood-carver’s trade. enches are pro- 
vided with a vise, a drawer with lock and key 
in which tools are kept, and a gas-burner. Each 
boy has also a large work-aprov. All the bench- 
es, tools, and aprons are numbered, and each boy 
is accountable for their care. Tuition is free, 
and there are more applicants than can be re- 
ceived. If a boy is absent two successive even- 
ings, his place can be filled by another. A rank 
list is kept and fastened to the wall, and each 
boy knows how his work is estimated by con- 
sulting this list. A course of twenty-four les- 
sons has been prepared, with reference to secur- 
ing the greatest amount of instruction with the 
least expenditure for tools and materials. It is 
not designed to make finished workmen, but to 
give an impetus to any natural talent which a 
boy may possess. The result of this experiment 
has thus far been very successful. 





During the recent strike, a flour-dealer in one 
of our Western cities devised a novel plan for 
replenishing his exhausted stores. A car-ioad 
of flour was ready for him, but the railroad com- 
pany were unable to deliver it. By hitching 
mules to this car it was pulled upon the main 
track, and he started on his journey. He had 
provided himself with planks, which he placed 
on the ties across cattle guards and bridges, and 
the sure-footed mules were enabled by walking 
on the planks to get safely over the bridges and 
guards. The long-eared “ locomotives’? were 
detached from the car of flour and were allowed 
to rest during the night, and in the morning the 
flour was brought to its place of destination. 





A London journal, in commenting upon a very 
complete and interesting collection of Wedg- 
wood-ware now on exhibition in that city, thus 
refers to the Portland Vase : 

““ Wedgwood found his highest model in the Bar- 

berini Vase (now in the Britith Museum, and known 
commonly as the Portland Vase), which was made by 
moulding a layer of opaque white glass upon the dark 
blue which formed the vase, and then cutting away 
the white into the figures in relief by means of the 
gem-cutter’s wheel. Wedgwood's mode of proceeding 
in imitating the antique was far simpler, and perhaps 
more ingenious, for it combined the method of the 
otter with that of the sculptor and the gem-engraver. 
Whether it was the more expeditious and perfect in 
execution may be a question as regards such a piece 
of work as the Portland Vase. It was necessarily a 
costly work, for it was only executed after a sufficient 
namber of subscribers at fifty guineas each had been 
secured; but that it was a wonderful success may be 
seen by the specimen in this exhibition of one of the 
few (about fifty) which were first made. Two fine ex- 
amples of this vase have recently been sold at auction 
—one for £375, the other for £400. Wedgwood him- 
self attended the sale of the Duke of Portland's collec- 
tion (1786), intending to buy the vase, and he bid up to 
£1000, bat finding that the agent of the duke was op- 
»0sing him, he relinquished it to him, and the vase was 
Ceecied down at £1029. In 1791, the duke having 
lent the vase to him for the purpose, Wedgwood pro- 
duced his copy, the figures of which were Dedsiel by 
Webber, and, it is to be presumed, finished by that 
clever modeler, who was oue of the best, with Fiax- 
man and Pacetti.” 





The following pleasant incident is related in 
a Southern paper: ‘*In one of the hotly contest- 
ed fights in Virginia during the war, a Federal 
officer fell wounded in front of the Confederate 
breastworks. While lying there crying pite- 
ously for water, a Confederate soldier, James 
Moore, of Burke County, North Carolina, de- 
clared his intention of supplying him with drink. 
The bullets were flying thick from both sides; 
but despite remonstrance and danger, Moore 
leaped the breastwork, canteen in hand, reached 
his wounded enemy, and gave him drink. The 
Federal, under a sense of gratitude for the time- 
ly service, offered his gold watch to his bene- 
factor, but it was refused. The officer then asked 
the name of the man who had braved such danger 
to succor him; the name was given, and Moore 
returned unburt to his position behind the em- 
bankment. They saw nothing more of each 
other. Moore was subsequently wounded and 
lost a limb in one of the engagements in Vir- 
ginia, and returned to his home in Burke County. 
A few days ago he received a communication 
from the Federal soldier to whom he had given 
the ‘eup of cold water’ on the occasion alluded 
to, announcing that he had settled on him the 
sum of $10,000, to be paid in four equal annual 
installments of $2500 each. Investigation has 
established the fact that there is no mistake or 
deception in the matter.” 
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“THE HAUNTED HOUSE.” 
See illustration on double page. 


N this beautiful picture, which we advise our 
readers to preserve in their portfolios, the 
artist has most successfully depicted the desola- 
tion which pervades Hood’s weird poem of “The 
Haunted House”—a work of such beauty that we 
regret that its extreme length prevents us from 
transcribing it entire. The picture is based on 
the subjoined stanzas, descriptive of the exterior 
of the doomed mansion : 


“ A residence for woman, child, and man, 
A dwelling-place—and yet no habitation ; 
A House—but under some prodigious ban 
Of excommunication. 


“ Unhinged, the iron gates half open hung, 
Jarr’d by the gusty gales of many winters, 
That from its crumbled pedestal had flung 
One marble globe in splinters. 


“ No dog was at the threshold, great or small, 
No lg on the roof, no household creature, 
No cat demurely dozing on the wall— 
Not one domestic feature. 


“No human figure stirr’d, to or come; 
No face look’d forth from shut or open casement ; 
No chimney smoked—there was no sign of Home 
From parapet to basement. 


“ The flow’r grew wild and rankly as the weed ; 
Roses with thistles struggled for espial ; 
And vagrant plants of = breed 
Had overgrown the dial. 


“The wren had built within the porch, she found 
Its quiet loneliness so sure and thorough ; 
And on the lawn, within its turfy matin 
The rabbit made its burrow— 


“The rabbit wild and gray, that flitted through 
The shrubby clumps, and frisk’d, and sat, and 
vanish’d, 
But leisurely and bold, as if he knew 
His enemy was banish'd. 


“The wary crow, the pheasant from the woods, 
Lull'd the still and ap moe | sameness, 
Close to the mansion, like domestic broods, 
Fed with a ‘shocking tameness.’ 


“The vine unpruned, and the neglected peach 
Droop’d from the walls with which they used to 


grapple; 
And on the canker'd tree, in easy reach, 
Rotted the golden apple. 


“The pear and quince lay squander’d on the grass; 
The mould was purple with unheeded showers 
Of bloomy plums—a wilderness it was 
Of fruits, and weeds, and flowers. 


“The bear-bine with the lilac interlaced ; 
The sturdy burdock choked its slender neighbor, 
The spicy pink. All tokens were effaced 
Of human care and labor. 


“ The fountain was ee Oy ar and time 
Had marr'd the work of artisan and mason ; 
And efts and croaking frogs, begot of slime, 


Sprawl'd in the ruin’d basin. 


“On ev'ry side the aspect was the same— 
All ruin’d, desolate, forlorn, and savage : 
No hand or foot within the precinct came, 
To rectify or ravage. 


“ For over all there hung a cloud of fear; 

A sense of mystery the spirit daunted, 

And said, as plain as whisper in the ear, 
The place is Haunted !” 











ENGLISH GOSSIP. 

Archibald Forbes.—What the Grand Duke did say.— 
A wrong Addrees.—Christ’s Hospital.—The Prince's 
Arab.—A Summer Residence. 

HAVE just been reading a private communi- 
cation from the Dobrudscha from Archibald 

Forbes, the historian of the Franco-German war, 
and the only English correspondent allowed to be 
in the front with the Russians. His last official 
letter was dated from a swamp, with the water 
over his knees, and a friend naturally wrote to 
him to remonstrate at such rash exposure of his 
valuable life. He writes back: “I am all right, 
thank you. You can not see any thing if you 
stop away behind things, and it is good policy 
to be well in front in the first fight, because it 
secures your position. Almost every Russian at 
head-quarters knows by this time that I was in 
the first boat, in crossing the Danube, and it 
makes a wonderful difference ; I have now made 
good my position, and can go where I please and 
do what I wish... .I would write you a long let- 
ter, but I am dead beaten. Have not been in 
bed these ten nights, and don’t get much time to 
sleep.” The above isa verbatim extract. I hon- 
or and admire this brave and hardy fellow ex- 
ceedingly ; but such is the nobility of my nature 
that I do not feel one spark of envy of his proud 
position. 

By a curious coincidence I am in a position to 
give you another piece of trustworthy news from 
the same quarter, though not quite so far ad- 
vanced. The Zimes and other English correspond- 
ents are kept back at Bucharest ; the Daily News 
man (Forbes) is in the front, and Colonel Welles- 
ley is at head-quarters with the Emperor. At 
present the colonel is on good terms with every 
body, but this is what really was said to him by 
the Grand Duke Nicholas, and was the cause (and 
no wonder) of the temporary breach between the 
two governments: “ We hold you as a spy, Sir, 
and shall treat you as a spy.” Then he turned 
round to the officers of the staff, and said, “ You 
hear, gentlemen, what I say.” This was certain- 
ly very pretty. I am no Turkophile, yet my mem- 
ory is not so convenient as to forget that when, 
during the Crimean war, the aid-de-camp came to 
tell the old Czar the news of the defeat of the 
Alma, his royal master kicked him. The fact is, 
these czars and dukes of the extreme North are 
like spoiled children, and, when annoyed, lose 
what little gloss of French polish has been rubbed 
over them. 

At one of our late fashionable cricket matches 
at “ Lord’s”—the one between Oxford and Cam- 
bridge—a respectable lady with several marriage- 
able daughters hung out her name, as usual, on 
the box seat, to signify to her eligible young 
friends where luncheon was procurable; only, 
instead of using a large card for this purpose, she 
used the lid of a bonnet box. The lid swung 
round, and what was displayed to all beholders 
was this address; “‘ Madame Follet, Court Milliner, 








Regent Street.” She was quite unconscious of 
what had happened, and wondered why so many 
young men whom she had no sort of acquaintance 
with, were attracted > h-- carriage, 

A Bluecoat boy of twelve has just committed 
suicide to avoid the tyranny of the monitors at 
that establishment, There has been an inquest, 
but by some strange failure of justice the usual 
verdict of “unsound mind” has been returned. 
I wish to Heaven I had been on that jury. The 
boy was as much murdered as though the mon- 
itor and the masters had hung him, instead of his 
having hung himself. The school authorities 
say that “they are quite sure there is not a 
system of terrorism in the school, or they must 
have heard of it,” and that the boy was “ ill-con- 
ditioned.” ‘his beats the picture of the alder- 
man in Dickens’s Chimes, who was resolved to 
“ put down suicide.” How I wish the great writ- 
er was now alive to scourge such scoundrels! It 
came out in evidence that an attempt at suicide 
had been made by another boy only two months 
before. And this at—of all misnamed places— 
Christ’s Hospital! The House of Commons has 
appointed a commission to look into the affair. 

It is said that ever since the defeat of the Prince 
of Wales’s Arab at Newmarket, his once favorite 
ballad, “Oh, give me back my Arab steed,” has 
been proscribed at Marlborough House. He still 
possesses tho animal, and therefore has no need to 
ask for its rendition, and if he had he would not 
do it. It is suggested, however, that the melody 
should be retained, with a slight alteration in the 
words to suit the circumstances. “ Oh, do not back 
my Arab steed,” is the first line ; the others are in 
course of composition. 

Dynamite is no doubt a useful agent, but if it 
destroys our fish, we shall not thank science for 
its discovery. Large shoals of mullet—and red 
mullet, “the woodcock of the sea”—have been 
destroyed off the Chesil Bank by the concussions 
of this horrid commodity. The best class of fish, 
it seems, is much more easily “ shocked” than is 
the case with the upper circles of humanity. 

At this season of the year it is necessary for 
the British paterfamilias to beware of advertise- 
ments of delightful farm-houses in the country, 
“ where a family can dwell for the autumn months 
exempt from the miseries and exactions of sea- 
side lodging-houses,” ete., etc. The local visions 
called up by this engaging picture are not always 
to be relied upon. A friend of mine went down 
a few hundred miles to see a place of this kind 
on the banks of the Eske. His mind was filled 
with hopes of fresh butter, spacious and cleanly 
rooms, magnificent views, and pretty milkmaids. 
Only the price alarmed him—it was so ridicu- 
lously small. He pictured to himself in this ma- 
norial residence a hereditary ghost, and privately 
determined to join his family after their first 
night in the new residence, when he would hear 
all about it, and then perhaps come away again. 
On the banks of the Eske, and near to the spot 
indicated in the advertisement, he met a miller 
and his man, and asked to be directed to “ the 
Home Farm.” The miller said he had “ never 
heerd of such a place,” but the man said, “ La 
bless yer! it must be that Canning.” ‘“ That is 
the name of the advertiser,” said my friend. 
Then they both burst out laughing. “ You'll 
never bide there,” said they. ‘Good heavens ! 
why not? Is it really haunted?” But cogni- 
zant of the law of libel, they only answered, “Go 
and see.” He went and saw accordingly. The 
Home Farm was a largish laborer’s cottage. It 
had indeed the number of rooms it professed to 
have, and what at a fifth-rate auction might 
have passed for beds in them; but the whole of 
the furniture would have been dear at the price 
of the first week’s rent. 

“How do you dare advertise this hole as a 
summer residence ?” inquired my friend of the 
man in charge. 

“Oh, it’s none of my business. My master, 
Mr. Canning, he used to keep his poultry here; 
and now he’s taken ’em to the farm, he thought 
he’d let the place to some Londoner.” 

There were feathers enough in the cottage, and 
I have no doubt fleas enough, to amply corrob- 
orate this statement; so my friend came away 
houseless, but he tells me that “ Canning’s” ad- 
vertisement, headed “ Home Farm on the Banks 
of the Eske” (which it was not, by-the-bye, being 
half a mile from it), is still to be seen among 
the “country residences” in the Times. 

Miss Thackeray’s marriage is to take place the 
2d of August, having been postponed from the 
20th of July. R. Kensie, of London. 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From our Own CorresponDENT. } 
ASHION has come to a decision with respect 
to winter wrappings. It will adopt all known 
shapes, employing them for different purposes, 
however, Short sacques will be ‘worn only by 
very young girls and for négligé and early morn- 
ing dresses. The half-long sacques will repre- 
sent the majority, and the long mantles will be 
adopted by an elegant minority. All these wrap- 
pings will have sleeves, rather narrow than wide. 
They will be made of figured material of wool or 
silk, and the most elegant of velvet. Those de- 
signed for morning wear will be made of heavy 
cloth, and of woolen goods of a rough and coarse 
appearance, and will not be trimmed. Wide 
lace is still prohibited for trimming elegant wrap- 
pings, narrow lace continuing in favor for this 
purpose, and being employed in a profusion of 
ruches, which does not exclude fringe or passe- 
menterie borders mixed with clair de lune jet. 
As to fur, it will be worn as usual, and of all 
kinds, but will be used only for narrow bands 
around the neck and sleeves and on the fronts 
of the wrapping. Collars and small capes of fur 
are absolutely abandoned. 
But we are still separated by several months 
from the season for furs, and will therefore leave 





this subject and occupy ourselves with the fall. 
For this season, which is our immediate neigh- 
bor, chenille transparent dresses are being made, 
to be worn over a lining of faille or satin. The 
chenille is employed for the foundation, and at 
the same time for the embroidery of the dress ; 
that is to say, on a very close trellis-work of che- 
nille is worked a damask design, transparent, 
with a thread of chenille in several fawn shades, 
over a lining of prune or Florentine faille, or of 
several shades of yellow on violet or black faille. 
One can imagine that these dresses, which are 
excessively expensive, will not be worn for prom- 
enading in the streets of Paris. They are des- 
tined for receptions in the chateaux. 

Habit basques and polonaises in the shape of 
men’s frock-coats will become general. At the 
last grand dinner given by Madame la Maréchale 
De M‘Mahon, there were several habit basques, 
one of garnet velvet on a robe of gray-blue crépe 
de Chine. The buttons of the basque were of 
diamonds. The polonaises in redingote shape 
hang straight in the back, having altogether the 
appearance of a gentleman’s frock or over coat. 
They are not very pretty, but fashion favors this 
style, and seems anxious to break all tion 


while the rest of the wrapping was of armure. 
The back was trimmed with several ruches of 
narrow black lace, set on in horizontal lines, and 
mixed with black silk fringe and clair de lune jet. 
The sides and fronts were merely edged with a 
thick ruche, composed of six rows of narrow lace 
and fringe like that on the back. A similar 
ruche trimmed the neck. The wrapping was 
tight-fitting and adjusted to the waist in the back, 
while the fronts were flowing. 
EmMELINE Raymonp, 





A MODERN MINISTER. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
“LAUREL IS GREEN FOR A SEASON.” 





In turning her back upon the roseate picture, 
Lena seemed to have lost all the spirit and vi- 
vacity that up to that time had distinguished her 
treatment of the companion. She walked in the 
direction of the house, past shadowy shrubs and 





with draped polonaises. It is true that fashion 
does not always have its way, and when ladies 
oppose too decided a resistance, is often obliged 
to retreat. For the present, however, and es 
cially for the fall, fashion favors the redingote. 
The front of the corsage simulates a vest, long, 
or reaching only to the waist, and the redingote 
separating from the vest falls entirely straight in 
front. Generally the redingote is made of dif- 
ferent material from the skirt, the latter being 
always of plain goods and darker than the re- 
dingote. The redingote has no trimming, but 
simply a galloon set on the under edge. The 
pockets, sleeves, vest, and back are trimmed 
with ruches of lace and bows of ribbon. As in 
the masculine toilette, the feminine habit basque, 
which is the equivalent of a gentleman’s dress- 
coat, is more dressy than the redingote or frock- 
coat, the latter being made chiefly for street cos- 
tumes, visiting toilettes, and for toilettes to be 
worn at not very ceremonious dinners. 

Very rich trimming for fall and probably win- 
ter toilettes will be composed of colored beads 
mixed with the passementerie, and matching the 
color of the dress. I do not know by what proc- 
ess of fabrication they have been enabled to 
make colored jet, preserving at the same time its 
metallic lustre and its fine gloss. The fact is 
that at present these beads are manufactured in 
all shades, and are employed for composing pas- 
sementerie of incomparable richness. The shades 
topaz, brudée, lapis lazuli, ruby, emerald, polished 
garnet, and sapphire are used according to the 
shade of the dress with which they are combined. 
Of these beads are formed fringes mixed with 
tufts of silk, and a dress trimmed in this manner 
looks as if strewn with precious stones. We 
may expect to see toilettes for balls and recep- 
tions largely trimmed in this novel manner dur- 
ing the coming winter. 

For more simple costumes box-pleated basques 
will be greatly in vogue. When the skirt has a 
train, these pleats are continued in the back on 
the back breadths of the skirt. When the cos- 
tume is designed for the street, the pleats in the 
back are continued to form a short pleated skirt, 
which falls on the polonaise so as to form a kind 
of long basque. The corsage with a plastron 
either of different color or of different material 
will be one of the styles most generally adopted. 
This corsage opens on the side; the plastron, 
which is very tight, is attached to both fronts, 
and the latter are joined by means of bands 
which cross the corsage and are made to match 
the trimmings, that is to say, composed of bias 
folds or galloon, as the case may be. For in- 
stance, imagine a skirt of prune faille with an 
over-skirt of.mixed prune and silver gray goods. 
The plastron is of the same shade as the skirt, 
and the over-skirt and corsage are trimmed with 
silver gray galloon embroidered with prune silk. 
The three tabs which cross the plastron are of 
the same galloon, and the collar of the corsage 
flares and is rolled in the back like that of a gen- 
tleman’s coat. The neck opens over the plastron. 

Embroidered galloons, which have lost favor 
through the cheap imitations which immediately 
flooded the market, have not yet been discarded. 
At present bands of grenadine are embroidered 
in silk of different colors, and used instead of 
galloons. These bands are also embroidered 
with the colored beads of which I have spoken. 

Children seem to be devoted for some time to 
come to two kinds of toilettes—the princesse 
dress for girls from five to eleven years old, and 
the English frock for little boys, from the time 
they begin to walk to four and a half years of 
age; a similar English frock is made for little 
girls of five years and less. This English frock 
is plain in front and pleated in the back, and the 
princesse dress is plain all around; but what va- 
rieties there are in these two styles! The prin- 
cesse dress often opens in front or in the back 
over a colored plastron of different material, 
reaching from top to bottom, and wider at the 
bottom than at the top. The outlines of the 
dress proper, which overlap the plastron (which, 
I repeat, may be set in the back as well as in the 
front), are cut in scallops, and each scallop is 
trimmed with a button. In this case the under 
part of the sleeve is like the plastron, and the 
upper scalloped part appears to be buttoned on 
the under part. At present there are no other 
wrappings for little girls than the small cash- 
mere scarfs, tied in the back, or little travelling 
shawls tied in the Scotch fashion. 

This fashion of the back differing, or seeming 
to do so, from the sides and fronts, will also ap- 
pear in fall wrappings. I will describe a very 
novel one which I have seen in preparation, made 
of black silk armure and black faille. The sides 
were longer than the back, and somewhat re- 
called the Dolman, The back was of black faille, 


clump of light and shade, her face pale 
and thoughtful. She seemed to have suddenly 
crossed the border-line dividing the delicate pe- 
riods of girlhood and maidenhood. 

They went into the same room, and by Lena’s 
whispered wish the lady did not ring for lights. 
They sat upon low couches by the window, Lena 
watching the one star in sight, and, as it became 
brighter, the shadows deepening below. 

“T thought we would talk a little while, dear!” 
Lena was like some fluttering and tremulous bird 
now, and her gentleness had something implor- 
ing and supplicating about it. The woman no- 
ticed this, but she was not touched; her face 
bore an expression of grim content. 

When upon the cliff, in the sunset, the girl’s 
heart had throbbed as with fire, and her blood 
burned fiercely ; her eyelids had seemed over- 
weighted with flowers of the crimson hout, and 
the sudden thrill of that new-found excitement 
mounted to her temples, crept about the white 
throat, and nestled there like an adder of red- 
hot gold. But now she felt cold and frightened, 
wishing yet unable to root out these new, strange 
thoughts ; yearning for some confidence and coun- 
sel. And only this sardonic woman, her worst 
foe, to talk to. Truly might the wind moan in 
the trees, and the blue arch above look sombre, 
for it is the most heinous spectacle earth ever 
witnesses, where a designing and crafty woman 
undertakes the spoiling of an ingenuous, inno- 
cent girl. 

“Yes, we will talk a little while, my child.” 
Mrs. Brandon placed her arm around the slim 
form beside her. She understood very well it 
was herself to talk ; yes, she would talk. 

“Lena, you are by this time quite old enough 
to know what the world is made of, to know that 
there is evil as well as good: Your papa would 
never acquaint you with all that it is necessary 
you should know, because it is to his interest to 
keep you in ignorance of very much that is going 
on in this world, of which you know compara- 
tively nothing. You have to learn that men and 
women are not children in a nursery, that beauty 
is valuable, that a girl possessed of your alto- 
gether exceptional beauty has no right to be con- 
fined as you are. You must withdraw yourself 
firmly from this thralldom, and demand your lib- 
erty; only, of course, do not allude to my disin- 
terested sympathy: for if I found myself in any 
difficulty through helping and advising you, I 
could not conscientiously befriend you again, as 
I consider I am now doing. Your papa is injur- 
ing both you and himself by thus secluding you 
from all society save that of old Mr. Arden, the 
clergyman. Why, what would you be fit for, 
should any thing happen to Mr.St. Aubyn? You 
could not manage his property and estatess ut- 
terly devoid of experience. You could not go 
forth into the world, because it would be as a 
labyrinth enveloped in mystery. You could not 
face the other sex, or ours. And suppose noth- 
ing ever did happen to Mr. St. Aubyn, of what 
use is it cooping and caging you up here all your 
life? Does your papa suppose—is he so selfish 
as to suppose—you will remain like this all your 
life; that you will never experience a yearning 
for freedom, and desire for other company than 
his own? You have yet to live out the grand 
passion, and after that, if you can remain con- 
tent with your present home, my name is not 
Hortense Brandon. You have to drink of that 
intoxicating draught which woman spends one 
part of her life looking forward to, and the other 
part in looking back upon—that blissful time 
when she feels that one at least in the world is 
her slave; that there is one will imperil life for 
her, bend to her exacting will, fathom her un- 
spoken wish ; one whose happiness depends upon 
her treatment, who will lay at her feet honors 
and wealth, who lives but by her consent. Ah! 
my child, you are ignorant of the rapture attend- 
ing such dominion, when a true heart is yours to 
wear at your watch-chain, to play with, to sport 
in company, to tease and to torment, to cajole or 
disdain at pleasure; and, when you are tired, to 
throw away, or break ; if you are minded to know 
what it is made of—” 

“T shouldn’t want to know what it was made 
of, so long as I knew it to be all my own.” 

“ Ah, very pretty; now I like you for that an- 
swer; you are again my own wise little woman, 
all good sense and judgment, and you quite agree 
with all that I have been saying to you?” 

“T listen—to agree comes afterward.” 

“And in that careful speech I trace your 
thoughts, my child; such things need weighing 
well. But remember, your books will not impart 
a knowledge of the world: believe me, you must 
| mix with society for true wisdom, and go to your 
| books for dreams; you may often glean more 
| from half an hour’s conversation than a whole 
i volume will impart, and discover finer language 
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in an eye than all the eloquence of your poets 
can put into print.” 

Lena sat with clasped hands, thinking intent- 
ly; her eyes fixed upon the bright star that played 
hide-and-seek with the clouds flitting restlessly 
across the sky, and she felt altogether unhappy. 
Every word the cunning Mentor had spoken, and 
the subtle significance of tone, more stealthy even 
than the words, had sunk deeply into her heart. 
And it was of St. Aubyn that heart was full, for 
the girl was far from being wholly selfish. It 
would take many such lessons of the type deliv- 
ered that evening before she voluntarily wounded 
that tender and loving being. 

“T could never be happy again if I left papa.” 

“T do not doubt that he has taken care to im- 
plant that precious notion above all others; but 
what if papa should leave his Lena?” 

“Such a thing could never happen, Mrs. Bran- 
don! Were it to, I should feel it my duty to re- 
main patient until his return.” 

All was silent in the room; without, upon the 
surface of the garden, the breeze freshened, stir- 
ring the flowers from sleeping, and rustling the 
leaves of the copper-colored trees. Below, at 
base of the cliff, the waves broke with dull, un- 
easy, restless impatience, as though rebellious at 
being held in leash ; and, when they smote upon 
the wall of rock and fell back cowered, rose again 
with redoubled fury. The wind scoured the gar- 
den paths with autumnal vindictiveness ; some 
drops of rain fell, and the shadows marshaled 
their gloomy ranks with the magnificent disci- 
pline of the war-time of the elements. The girl 
felt depressed ; it was the reaction and the oper- 
ation of atmospheric change upon her sensitively 
organized frame. 

“T will go in and say good-night to papa, and 
be off to bed, Mrs. Brandon, for my head aches.” 

“It is very oppressive!” Mrs. Brandon rose 
to close the window; a swift gleam of lightning 
played upon the pale woman without her shrink- 
ing; nay, she smiled to it cheerfully; a roll of 
thunder with its terrific echo rattled upon the 
cliff, and seemed to rend it to its base. 

Shrinkingly, Lena hid herself within the thick 
folds of the window-curtain until the reverbera- 
tion ceased. 

“TI thought we should have it!” and the com- 
panion pulled the hearth-rug over the fire-irons, 
and leisurely rolled some plain needle-work round 
her knitting-pins. 

“ Good-night, my love’—opening the door for 
Lena—“ I will send Mary to you, and let her bring 
that white dress to my room; I will run the edg- 
ing in as I promised. Good-night.” 

Outside they were somewhat surprised to dis- 
cover Martha Saxe, the cook and housekeeper. 
She was standing very close to the door, and at 
once explained, while dropping a courtesy, that 
she did not know the ladies were there, and was 
coming in to close the window, because of the rain. 

Hortense Brandon’s eyes rested upon the wom- 
an; she felt that every word she had spoken had 
been overheard. Enemies to the death these 
two, they understood each other; but a marked 
difference existed in their regard for St. Aubyn’s 
daughter, whom Martha loved with the dumb 
heroic faithfulness of a by-gone age. 

The pale lady passed silently up the stairs, the 
trail of her black silk robe, sinuous, ebon sheen, 
seeming to coil after her like a retinue of jetty 
snakes, 

Lena was near the first door of St. Aubyn’s 
sanctum. Martha Saxe, who had followed, laid 
a hand, hard and big, but honest, upon the girl’s. 

“Dear Miss Lena, be careful with her; I'm 
sure she means you harm. Don’t let her guide 
you in any one thing. Go only by what your 
papa says, and never do any thing without first 
asking his advice. Forgive this; it is for your 
sake ; I mean well.” 

“Mrs, Saxe!” called the clear, ringing voice of 
the pale lady, while leaning over the balusters 
above, “may I trouble you to kindly ask Mary to 
be good enough to come to me a moment ?” 

“TJ hate her carnying ways,” grumbled Martha 
Saxe, bustling off to comply, while Lena knocked 
lightly at the student’s door. 

“Come in, ladybird!” And as she entered he 
closed his book, and the proud face, set with 
thought, relaxed to its accustomed charming smile 
when with her. 

“Going to bed, papa!’ And she stood before 
him in that pretty attitude little girls assume 
when they propose something they fear may be 
questioned. 

“Sosoon? Afraid of the lightning, darling ?” 
He never liked her to retire before himself ; it was 
the day’s reward, his one choice bonne bouche, that 
hour before bedtime. They had had storms in 
plenty, summer after summer, winter after win- 
ter, but she had never wanted to go to bed be- 
fore; on the contrary, she had flown to him nest- 
ling for protection, hiding her eyes upon his breast, 
his hands closed fast upon her ears. So he looked 
up with the quick apprehensiveness, the instant 
scrutiny, of those who live in the delicacy of pri- 
vate, unguessed, and unfathomed peril. And he 
repeated, 

“So soon, Lena?” 

“Yes, papa,” with a playful, pitiful, half-sad, 
half-tender, and altogether lovely pouting of the 
rose-bud lips. 

“What is the matter ?” 

“My head aches a little; but I feel wretched, 
papa!” and then the whilom high-spirited girl 
burst into tears. Seriously uneasy, St. Aubyn 
drew her to him, and wiped the tears away; and 
he felt that she was fluttering, and throbbing, and 
much agitated. 

“Good gracious, Lena, my child, what is the 
matter? I never saw you like this before.” 

“ Please, papa, I never was like it before.” 

“ What is it, dear ?” 

“Oh, papa, I’m in love at last! And I don’t 
like it, because it makes me unhappy, wanting to 
love you, and you alone.” 

St. Aubyn was taken aback by the naive con- 








fession; then his face darkened, while he breath- 
lessly asked, 

“Do you fully understand the meaning of what 
you tell me, Lena ?” 

“ Quite, papa. Are you very angry ?” 

Instead of replying, he lowered the shade over 
his reading-lamp, so that his face was not be- 
trayed; then he asked, in a strangely cold and 
distinct tone of voice, 

“ And who is the new poet my little girl is in 
love with? what hero in our picture-books ?” 

“No, not this time, papa dear; it is a real live 
one; and I have been thinking of him by day 
and by night, and now I know this is called 
being in love.” 

More distinctly still he questioned the child, 
feeling the agony of wasted confidence, the griev- 
ous awakening from broken dreams. 

“ And how does my little girl know this ?” 

An appalling burst of thunder was the fitting 
accompaniment to her reply. 

“Mrs. Brandon told me, papa.” 

Even from that inner chamber the tumult of 
the billows was plainly, fearfully distinguishable. 

“But how can this be your experience, my 
child? you have seen no one, have never left our 
house.” 

“No, papa; and she says I ought to see and 
know something of the world by this time.” 

Mr. St. Aubyn’s countenance wore an absolutely 
shocked and horrified expression. 

“Mrs. Brandon seems to have exceeded her 
duties. Had I considered you required enlight- 
ening upon such subjects, I would have acquaint- 
ed you with all that was necessary for you to 
know.” 

Lena lifted up her hands in pretty dismay. 

“T remember, now, I was not to say a word 
about it to you; and yet Martha said, ‘ Always go 
by what your papa says, and never do any thing 
without first asking his advice.’ Do you advise 
my loving somebody, papa ?” 

It was of his own fault that she was so igno- 
rant, so innocent, so confiding, so helpless. Could 
he be angry with her, or feel otherwise than pro- 
foundly sad ? 

The corners of the room were all in deep shade, 
their sumptuous ornament hidden by gloom. 
Graven gold and bronzes, Sévres, Dresden, and 
rare Continental fabric; Bow statuettes and Ori- 
ental vases, Chelsea and Worcester ware, delicate 
as dreams in sun-dawn; a gorgeous Buen Retiro, 
Louis XIV. ormolu-work, a superb Della Robbia 
relief, antique carving, grotesque fancies from the 
Japan Palace at Dresden, and some choice old 
Wedgwood. Old Lac cabinets, buh] tables and 
exquisite pedestals, bonbonniéres and bijouterie ; 
miniature marbles from Italy and ivories from 
China, classical marqueterie, Venetian paneling, 
cloisonné enamels, turquoise-work of Angouléme, 
Byzantine chasing in dead gems, cameos, intag- 
lios ; Bactrian Tetradrachms, and carvings in jade 
and agate. Egyptian, Rhodian, and Moorish ware ; 
Capo di Monte and Vienna, Persian and Turkish 
porcelain ; silver torchéres, and a wealth of cost- 
ly trifles colorless in the deep shade, their sump- 
tuous ornament hidden in the gloom, even as 
one’s sacred hopes and dimly lovely longings may 
be shrouded and made dark, robbed of the light- 
lending charm that had rendered them so fair. 

Rising from his seat at the table, he led her 
over to the easy-chair in which she had usually 
found him at this peaceful time, right along the 
ten years’ happiness, and, seating himself, he drew 
her toward him, away from the ottoman at his 
feet upon which she had endeavored to sink, ten- 
derly raising her to his knee with the words, 

“T have not much to say, my child, but I wish 
you to forget the past few years for a minute, and 
fancy yourself again the golden-haired darling 
who knew no greater joy or reward than coming 
to this chair for caresses.” 

He drew her head upon his breast, kissing her 
forehead reverently. She had been his lily girl. 
He could not bear to think of that throbbing heat 
which he was conscious crimsoned the snow-white 
brow as though dashed with the fierce glow of 
poppies. 

“ Many a time your head has thus leaned back 
to me, Lena; many a time have I passed my fin- 
gers through your curls in this way; and should 
I like your leaning thus to another, or another’s 
hand to dally with these tresses? Ask yourself, 
my child. Golden flax to richer gold, and thence 
to golden brown, this fleece has changed during 
these ten years before my eyes with the splendor 
of a field of ripening grain, and is this to garland 
another’s triumph? If it is the world you wou'” 
see and learn as others do, and from which my 
chief happiness has been to preserve you, why, 
you may learn its hollowness and mockery under 
my preserving care. But hear first what this 
same world did for me in days gone by. A dark- 
ened history I have kept from you purposely— 
one of the histories, grim and tragic, arising out 
of the exactions of that pitiless Moloch—Society. 
I possessed the most beautiful wife it was possi- 
ble for a gentleman of England to call his own, 
and for a time her whole love was mine. Society 
robbed me of both wife and child—just such an- 
other golden fairy as yourself. Yes, Lena, you 
are not my child! Deprived of those I loved with 
so exquisite and intense a passion, I found in you 
one to supply the place of her I loved the most, 
my child; the other was too deep a wound ever 
to heal. That is the wreck this world you covet 
wrought in my home. Now, knowing all my love 
for you, and how it has been the one joy of all 
these years, you will not ask me to advise you to 
love another? I should have kept this secret 
from you for some time yet, but you have forced its 
disclosure ; yet for your candor and truth, painful 
as it is to me, I confess I am honestly grateful.” 

The disclosure broke upon her with startling 
abruptness, very much as might have done one of 
the great thunder volleys without. But she did 
not draw herself away, or feel to love him less. 
It was only strange to realize; and, truth to tell, 
she felt a little lighter-hearted than when St. Au- 





byn began his gentle talking, for she feared re- 
proach; but when it proved that fonder lan- 
guage, she felt nearly overcome by emotion. 
And now she just turned upon him with renewed 
love, for such it was, blended with sympathy, 
and, twining her arms about him, she assured 
those greedy ears of her unalterable love. 

Suddenly they both heard a cry—a heart-rend- 
ing appeal as of some one in articulo mortis, and 
the master of the house upon the cliff, starting to 
his feet, listened intently. 

“Tt is the yachtsmen,” he said; “they fear 
striking upon the rock; there is no preventing 
it: but it may be possible to render assistance 
afterward.” 

He unbarred the window and looked forth. A 
great darkness was upon the face of the water, 
illumined by shifting gleams of lightning. Lena 
trembled, thinking of the yacht. 

“ We should help those poor men,” she said. 

St. Aubyn looked narrowly into the clear and 
truthful eyes, and he read nothing there but the 
natural solicitude one would expect from a sensi- 
tive and excited child. 

“Retire to your chamber, pretty one; leave 
Williams and myself to do the best that can be 
done.” 

The frightened girl obeyed. St. Aubyn hastily 
summoned his servant, and ordered that lights 
sheuld be placed at every window, and a large 
fire lighted on the cliff within view of those upon 
the sea. 

It was one of those breathless moments which 
seem laden with peril, when the delay of an in- 
stant may be attended with disaster, and when 
one can scarcely move for apprehension and ex- 
citement. 

Amidst the bustle Lena could not forget those 
most interested; imaginary pictures of the en- 
dangered yachtsman in every possible and im- 
possible attitude of peril and dismay flashed be- 
fore her with each lurid shaft of lightning, and 
culminated in a tableau of painful intensity at 
the moment a huge pillar of smoke, followed by 
a bright column of fire, rose from the beacon 
and lighted up the scene. 

Like a castle in flames, the weird spectacle of 
some historic tragedy upon the border in the old- 
en days, the mansion stood forth, every white 
stone reddened ; while at the windows each wax- 
en light blazed starry hope to those below. 

It was another roseate picture, but not of the 
sunset ; yet somehow fraught with more interest 
to her, her soul seeming to go forth with those 
flashes of light descending to the seething water, 
her heart seeming to leap with those bright 
tongues of flame; each gust of wind, fanning the 
fire, causing her to turn faint and pale. In the 
foreground the shadowy shrubs and clumped 
masses were like some barrier between her and 
the fire, all the surroundings gray, indistinct, and 
shapeless. The girl’s heart, as once before that 
evening, throbbed, and her blood burned fiercely, 
mounted to her temples, crept about the white 
throat, and nestled there like an adder of red-hot 
gold, while her eyelids seemed overweighted with 
flowers of the crimson hour. 

Meanwhile resignation prevailed upon the 
yacht ; the canvas had been furled and all precau- 
tion taken. Brown, the experienced seaman of 
fifty years, had declared nothing could save them, 
they would be dashed full upon the sharp ridge 
of rock looming out of the black water, a corner 
every fisherman had avoided long before Ashton 
St. Aubyn built him a house upon the summit; 
and then the old seaman had raised that shout 
heard by the inmates of the mansion. William 
Arden took the sudden catastrophe with the fine 
aplomb characteristic of his class, and was pre- 
pared to breast the waves and chance a scramble 
with cool decisive bravery; he only said, 

“Tf I go down, Brown, old fellow, give my love 
to my father. Tell him I should have taken high 
honors this term had I been spared.” 

He did not think of the beautiful girl who, like 
Lurline, had allured him to this peril; it was of 
his father he thought in the hour of extremity. 
Even the delight of being broken to pieces at the 
foot of the rock she lived upon did not strike 
this phlegmatic young man; he merely shrugged 
his shoulders, muttering, “Helen again!” and 
straightway forgot her; to think of more serious 
things, such as preserving his silver-topped meer- 
schaum, the gift of a college friend; his sketch- 
es and materials, and a choice Didot, his favor- 
ite volume when he courted the dolce far niente. 

Brown, with the saturnine good humor of these 
rough amphibious philosophers, watched every vi- 
olent upheaving of their frail cockle-shell with un- 
disturbed serenity. Whether he was to be saved 
from the devouring element was a question of 
uncertainty troubling him not at all; but wheth- 
er his young master was to be preserved became 
a more vital matter, and to effect this he would 
fight these fierce waters with all the energy left 
in his old limbs. 

“Let me just put this round your body, girth- 
fashion, Mr. William; do now,Sir. And I'll stay 
aboard with the end of it until you’re safely land- 
ed,” pleaded the honest fellow, tenderly, and as 
solicitously as though the young man had been 
his own son. It was a slim yet strong rope, the 
loop of which he had softened by means of a 
length of canvas. Touched by this regard, Will- 
iam took his hand and pressed it hastily, while 
kindly declining. 

“No, old friend, I shall be better unimpeded, 
and must take my chance as any other; we will 
strike out both together, and God help us! But 
if I only escape, owing to my youth and strength, 
I will be a good friend to the wife and children ; 
so don’t let that trouble you, Brown.” 

“Tt doesn’t, Sir; I’ve commended ’em to High- 
er hands so many times afore, I safely leave ’em 
now.” 

At that moment a bright gleam flamed upon 
the cliff and shone upon the sea, and light after 
light appeared at those tiers of windows high 
above their heads, and it was like hope speak- 


ing out from the darkness of awful peril; it was 
like home awaiting tired, tempest-beset travellers. 

“They are expecting us, you see,” cried Will- 
iam Arden, cheerfully. Even while the storm 
drowned the reply, and the men’s faces became 
fixed as though bared to eternity, the acceler- 
ated force of mighty billows, lashed to ungovern- 
able fury, bore the vessel with a crash upon the 
rock, firm and cruel and white as a phalanx of 
steel. Only a miracle would have averted it, and 
they took their leap for life. A riven, splintered 
hulk fell back to the water, which tore in at the 
gap, victoriously rushing with frenzied glee over 
the dismantled citadel surrendered to the raging 
foe. 

The men battled bravely, blinded with spray, 
beaten with foam; struggled with the heaving 
water, mounting and rearing abuve the billows, 
fighting with the cowardly surge that, soft as 
wool, enveloped them, breasting the pitiless, cut- 
ting edges of wide waves mowing all before them, 
shaking rain and salt from their faces and closed 
eyelids, lifting arms like men for mighty effort; 
and plunging forward with the strength of steeds 
in the thick of conflict for the hazardous, hope- 
less, misty rock shelving ahead of them. <A giant 
wave, an ebon mountainous mass that smote them, 
and bore them asunder, hurled them upon an op- 
posing mass, one other tremendous wave, and they 
were swept and rolled and dashed helpless and 
insensible upon a jagged and gnarled table abut- 
ting from the ledge of which mention has been 
made. And here they were laid and left as though 
the frantic waters, tired of their fury, were satis- 
fied with the havoc they had wrought. 

And now a strange thing happened. 

Guided by the fitful gleams of lightning, a fig- 
ure crept with difficulty toward the first of the 
victims. There was immediate danger of being 
blown from the narrow vantage-ground, and this 
figure moved slowly and as though exhausted, for 
he too had been pressed close by this same storm, 
and his strength was far spent ; but he believed 
it was in trying to save himself this trouble had 
come upon them. It was John Beech—not dead 
yet, and, even under these disadvantageous cir- 
cumstances, devising in his rude fashion the down- 
fall of that proud foe who had been all but suc- 
cessful in his method of settling an old account. 
Only let John Beech stand once again on terra 
firma, and give him time and opportunity, he prom- 
ised himself sweet satisfaction! Altogether, from 
the number of hunters, our lion Noel should be 
netted ere the snow fall. 

Kneeling as he had often knelt by some pros- 
trate prize-fighter or victim of some drunken 
brawl, John Beech raised young Arden’s sea- 
drenched head, and, parting the matted curls, 
stared hard at the white face, while the lightning 
favored the inspection; and then he felt, not for 
the heart, but for the gold repeater and the 
purse: he had no thought or intention of doing 
the young man the least injury, but for safety’s 
sake removed these to his own keeping. All at 
once he became aware of something moving 
above, something coming down upon him, and 
for an instant the brute courage he possessed 
in plenty blenched and was shaken, for he imag- 
ined it to be a fragment of rock detached from 
the mass above. He put out his hand to save 
himself, and caught the object, which proved to 
be a basket suspended by a thick rope, which 
Williams and St. Aubyn had lowered for the 
wrecked. The basket contained a small flask of 
brandy, and this he drank off at once, then upon 
the strength of it commenced ascending by means 
of the rope; being of portly habit, the ascent 
was slow, but those above facilitated this by 
drawing in the rope, happily ignorant of its 
freightage. John Beech’s cause was aided by 
the fact of the fire having burned itself out, 
while the one lantern was of course useless in 
such weather. He was over the brink on the 
right side almost before his preservers were 
conscious of his nearness to the summit; and, 
breaking away, he glided among the dark shrubs, 
the astonished Williams pausing from pursuit at 
a call from his master. Both were startled by 
this event, and St. Aubyn could not suppose it to 
have connection with the yacht. Who then was 
this? However, it was not the time to indulge 
in speculation, and he gave orders for the lower- 
ing of the rope once more. While John Beech 
was scaling the palisade and making good his es- 
cape, the master and the faithful servitor were 
repeating their humane attempt, but without suc- 
cess; there was no response, no pulling at the 
rope, no sign of life from below; then Williams 
said, 

“I'm afraid they are insensible, Sir, if they 
are not dead; but by your leave I will fasten 
this end to a tree-trunk and go down and see.” 

“ By all means.” 

The result of this was the arduous feat of 
mounting with the yachtsman, performed with 
safety, not mentioning a variety of knocks and 
bruises ; and St. Aubyn had the young man con- 
veyed to one of the sleeping apartments of the 
house, and, after getting him hastily into a bed, 
left the sufferer in the worthy hands of Martha 
Saxe, while returning to his work of mercy. 

Martha had not been sitting by the bedside 
very long when there came a gentle knock upon 
the door, and outside stood Lena, of course urged 
on by Mrs. Brandon, standing back within the 
shadow. She had been unable to contain herself 
any longer, and, running to the companion’s room, 
begged she would accompany her upon a quest of 
curtosity. 

“Wait, my dear little girl, wait!” The pale 
lady quietly added, in Her usual composed 
manner, 

“He will be brought here presently, when you 
will naturally feel anxious, and go to see how the 
unfortunate young man progresses!” Hence this 
ultimate visit to the chamber appropriated to his 
use; but here an unexpected obstacle opposed 
the inquiry in the person of Martha Saxe, who, 








rising from her chair with a determined expres- 
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sion, stood in the doorway, and would permit 
neither to pass. 

“Excuse me, Miss Lena, and you also, ma’am, 
but J am in charge here, and can allow no one to 
enter at present.” 

“But, my good woman—” remonstrated Mrs. 
Brandon, “are you aware whom you are speak- 
ing to? A pretty mark of respect to our young 
lady, I must confess!” 

“In my respect I yield to no one, ma’am ; per- 
haps I have Miss Lena’s interest as much at 
heart as yourself. Anyway, this is no sight for 
her to look upon, and look upon it she shall not.” 

The attitude taken was so resolute, Mrs. Bran- 
don at once withdrew ; she depended upon finesse 
—the opportunity was not far distant. 

“Come, my dear, it is always policy to avoid 
open rupture with the inferior order of beings.” 

Martha Saxe heard, as it was intended she 
should, and, re-opening the door, she asked, 

“Pray do you call yourself a superior order of 
being, ma’am ?” 

“ Yes, Mrs. Saxe, I do!” replied Hortense, with 
her most withering smile. 

“Then, ma’am, I am utterly without ambi- 
tion ;’ and, so saying, Honesty bustled back to 
her nursing. Toward dawn the patient became 
sensible to surrounding things, and to a kind 
hand smoothing his pillow. 

“Where am I?” he asked, feebly; “and Brown 
—is the old man safe? I can only remember tak- 
ing to the waves.” 

“You are in the house above the cliff, Sir; my 
master and our man saved you from being blown 
or washed from the rock. You are to receive 
every attention, but not to leave this room, as my 
master is very particular, and never allows the 
privacy of this house to be disturbed. Since he 
has saved your life, 1 suppose you will scarcely 
do Jess than regard his wishes ?”’ 

“Certainly, my good soul, else I should make 
but poor return for his kindness. As soon as I 
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am well enough I will take my departure, and 
with as much quietness as possible.” 

“Thank you, Sir; I knew you were a gentle- 
man ;” and Martha Saxe crossed her hands over 
the white apron with complacent satisfaction. 
After that he fell into a gentle sleep, which 
greatly restored him. When he opened his eyes 
it was broad daylight. A tasteful chamber, flow- 
ers, sunshine, distant sound of music, and a girl’s 
voice of an exquisite sweetness, formed a vivid 
contrast to the events of the night, and the new 
vigor gained by such refreshing rest so inspired 
him that he arose and dressed, finding his clothes 
all dried and folded by the bedside. His nurse, 
taking advantage of the calm sleep, had gone 
down stairs to her breakfast. The promise he 
had made to Martha went to pieces with other 
bubbles of those sleep-disturbing dreams; and 
the remembrance of his nurse went with them, it 
was allas a shadow of the night. He listened to 
the sound of the voice—it could be none other 
than the fair girl of the garden, and he would 
ascertain for himself if her beauty confirmed the 
promise of his glass. Thus do accidents thwart 
the best of purposes. 

He entered a chamber like a very bower, and 
there, framed in by blush-roses, shadowed by 
garlands, tinted by tender hues, with an incense 
of sweet perfume rising around her, sat the prin- 
cess at a white and gold harp, upon which she 
evoked the soft strains of enchantment. Un- 
aware of his entrance, she was gazing through 
the trellis of flowers at the cloudless sky beyond, 
singing a dainty carol, one of St. Aubyn’s lessons 
of love. A simple morning gown of blue and 
white striped cambric, with one of her favorite 
roses below the throat, was the charming dress 
she wore; but its pretty childishness was in itself 
more becoming than all her robes of royalty, and 
to the tired and satiated eyes of this man of many 
cities it seemed the very realization of his most 


























poetic imagination. Mrs. Brandon had gone to 
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her chamber for her accustomed half-hour’s re- 
tirement after breakfast. It really seemed as 
though every thing favored this intrepid cavalier. 

He was careful not to interrupt that sweet 
minstrelsy, but, seating himself with quiet com- 
posure at the table, he began turning over the 
leaves and pictures of a Book of Beauty, and al- 
though the illustrations were quite upon an aver- 
age with the portraits in such productions, they 
looked positively haggard when compared with 
that bright young face among the roses. 

When Lena arose upon the impulse she saw 
this’cool and graceful stranger; so very much at 
home, even her spirit rose with antagonism. It 
was mortifying! An interesting invalid whom 
she believed half drowned, and who, according 
to her ethics of fiction, ought at this time to have 
been in a raging fever, uttering her name in 
broken interjections of his delirium, or some- 











WALKING TOILETTE. 


BED, PAPA!” 


thing equally dreadful, which she could just peep 
in upon to hear; was, actually—sitting at her 
own little table of Poetical Caskets, Garlands of 
Lyrics, and Books of Beauty, and that with the 
most perfect self-possession, as though she had 
played and sung for Ais pleasure ; a man—and a 
stranger, when she was scarcely permitted to 
know of the existence of such beings. She felt 
in a rage, and yet too embarrassed to give ex- 
pression to her annoyance, so she just said noth- 
ing, standing there as though she, and not he, 
were the culprit, her cheeks rivaling the roses, 
her eyes, even in drooping, so full of language 
no words were needed, leaning to her harp as for 
protection, looking anxiously at the door which 
she could not reach without passing him. 

“Tf I hadn’t wanted Mrs. Brandon,” she 
thought, “she would have been meddling about 
here whether I liked it or no! I wish she would 
come in now.” 

But the stranger rose with a pleasing smile, 
with so disarming an assurance, she was incapa- 
ble of preserving further resentment, and, lifting 
her head, permitted her eyes to dwell with a very 
interested and absorbed candor upon William 
Arden’s face, 

“Forgive my coming here—blame the alluring 
charm of your music. I came also to thank Mr. 
St. Aubyn for his kindness of last night. I owe 
my life to the efforts of himself and those who 
assisted him, and, being of a very grateful na- 
ture, I could not wait until some one came to me ; 
I have brought my thanks to you. Say that you 
forgive me—say—bless my heart, I forgot to tell 
you my name—I am William Arden, son of Mr. 
Arden, the clergyman, your father’s friend.” 

“What!” cried Lena, with unaffected pleasure, 
“are you Willie?” She had so often heard the 
old pastor praise his boy as being every thing 
that was good and chivalrous, courtly and cul- 
tured, she welcomed the acquaintance with cor- 
dial greeting; and surely when St. Aubyn knew 
who this was, even he would not feel angry. 
Had he not over and over again asked how Willie 
was? How Willie was getting on? *Did Willie 
continue in Oxford, or Germany, or London, or 
Paris, as the case might be? It had been Willie 
this and Willie that, until the name and the boy 
had been a sort of friend, and hence the girl, with 
the spontaneous, impetuous, child-like warmth 
natural to her, held out her hand with, 

“ And you are Willie ?” 

“ Yes,” he answered, with a frank smile, “I am 
Willie,” giving the hand a cordial shake, “ and 
so glad to know you!” 

[TO BE CONTINUED.) 





WALKING TOILETTE. 

THIS pretty toilette consists of a princesse 
dress of lapis lazuli faille, very tight-fitting, 
and spreading out in a graceful train at the bot- 
tom, over which is worn a polonaise composed of 
Henri III. guipure insertion and strips of blue 
silk grenadine, which are puffed at the bottom 
and plain at the top. Lace to match the insertion 
trims the edge of the polonaise. The puffed 
trimming on the neck is of faille, with a maize 
ribbon in the centre. Bows of maize faille rib- 
bon with long ends trim this elegant toilette. In 
the back the pleats of the train are caught grace. 

fully with a bow of similar ribbon. 
Rice straw bonnet, with a square crown and 
rolled brim, trimmed with a torsade of blue gren- 
adine, forming a halo about the face. A garland 


of wild roses encircles the crown and forms a di- 





adem in front. 
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WAITING FOR THE VERDICT. 


tees pretty picture, which is sure to enlist 
. the sympathies of the numerous class who 
dote on dogs, was suggested by an interesting 
test case recently tried in the Gl gow courts, 
which was designed to prove the legality of the 
proclamation authorizing constables to take up 
and destroy unmuzzled dogs found roaming the 
streets. A Mr. Duncan brought an action 

the Glasgow Police Board for £12 for damages 
sustained through the defendants, through their 
constables’ having destroyed a valuable Scotch 
terrier belonging to him. His counsel conténded 
that it was illegal for the constables to capture 
and kill the dog, and that the proclamation under 
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WAITING FOR 


which they had acted was contrary to law. At 
the last advices the 
decision in the case. The artist has depicted a 
number of unmuzzled canines anxiously awaiting 
in the background the doom of their unfortunate 
comrade before the bar, in the hands of the con- 
stable. 


COMPRESSED TEA. 
T a late tea conference in London provision 
was made for a critical examination of the 
merits of compt m and other methods of 
treating tea, with a view of eliciting definitely, 
by comparison, the amount, if any, by which the 
tea is strengthened by the process, and what are 
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THE VERDICT. 


mould, 
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volves, each cake ao ejected from its and 
the process, in which not a particle 
ted 

1ormous pressure is 


and 


advantages to be obtained from its general 
The “compression” of tea referred | 
to is a pre of treating tea which was patent- | is used, is compl 
ed in 187 nd first brought to notice at the The effect of tl 
South Kensington Exhibition in 1873. so thoroughly to break the cells 
The operation is very simple, and consists es- | vesicles of the tea leaves that the 
sentially in weighing out tea to quarter pounds, | aromatic oil are set perfectly free, 
and placing these in moulds on a revolving iron | of tea is more easily affected by boiling 
table, a piece of metal exactly fitting the mould | which it at once falls to pieces. 
being placed in the top. As the table revolves, The practical result is that the 
each mould comes under the stroke of a hydrau- | duced from consolidated tea after ordinary infu- 
lic ram which exercises a pressure of about eighty | sion is considerably stronger than that produced 
tons on each quarter of a pound, reducing it to | from loose tea, varying ling to the quality 
one-third of its bulk, and consolidating it in a | of the tea subjected to the prox : the higher 
mass marked by depressions into divisions of ex- | the grade, the more marked the ‘rence. The 
actly half an ounce in weight. As the table re- | separation of the fibres and particles of the tea 
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would naturally appear to produce the effect 
named. It is also asserted that the half ounce 
of consolidated tea will in five minutes give the 
same strength of liquor as the same weight of 
ordinary tea in four or five hours. 

That the ordinary infusion of tea does not re- 
move all the virtues of the leaves is shown by 
the fact that if such leaves be dried and submit- 
ted again to the process of tea-making, a liquor 
of considerable strength will be produced. 

Another advantage claimed for the consolidated 
tea is its much greater convenience of transpor- 
tation and packing, fitting it especially for use 
on expeditions by land or sea. Sportsmen and 
travellers have used it to great advantage. It is 
also stated that the tea thus treated retains its 
strength a longer time. 





MULTIPLICATI ON ¢ OF HYACIN THS 
BY LEAVES. 


FP XHE university gardener at Berlin has succeed- 

ed in producing hyacinth bulbs from the 
leaves, and even from cuttings of the flower-stalk 
—a method of multiplication very advantageous 
with rare varieties, and with such as are in great 
demand, The leaves are cut off as near the 
bulb as possible, and stuck in quite sandy leaf 
mould, and covered with about one-third of an 
inch of earth, and placed in a forcing-house or 
box immediately beneath the glass. After about 
eight or nine weeks the tips of the leaves begin 
to dry—a sure indication that bulbs have formed. 
The leaves must be fresh, and not plucked later 
than the time of full bloom of the flowers. Hooi- 


brenk is said even to have crossed the sap of | 


leaves of different varieties to produce new va- 
rieties. 





ADMISSION OF WOMEN TO MEDICAL 
SCHOOLS IN ENGLAND. 


\HE opposition to the study of medicine by 
women in England seems to be gradually 
giving way. Since we last referred to the sub- 
ject, several important steps have been gained. 
The senate of the University of London has, by 
a large majority, reversed its vote of two years 
ago, and decided on admitting women to its ex- 
aminations for medical degrees. Another diffi- 
culty, which had hitherto been insurmountable, 
was the refusal of every one of the hospitals to 
which medical schools for male students were 
attached, to admit women to clinical instruction. 
This has now been met by the resolution of the 
governors of a large hospital, at present without 
a medical school, to admit the students of the 
London School of Medicine for Women to clinical 
instruction. It would seem, therefore, as if the 
opposition of the profession will no longer drive 
young English women who are desirous of study- 
ing medicine to France or Switzerland or to this 
country. The number of female students at the 
London school is about seventeen, while we learn 
from the English medical papers that there are 
at the present time in Russia upward of 400 fe- 
male medical students. 





APPLICATION OF METALS TO 
RESTORE SENSIBILITY. 


Vy HEN, some months ago, Dr. Burg asserted 

that in certain cases of defective sensation, 
whether special or general, sensibility might be 
restored by the application of metals, and that 
different metals were required for different cases, 
the announcement was received with incredulity, 
as one of the many vagaries of the day. The 
Biological Society of Paris, however, has had the 
matter under consideration, and indorses the 
greater part of Dr. Burg’s claims. They tried 
experiments on various patients in whom local 
insensibility was complete to sounds, tastes, and 
smells, including the loss of sight and hearing, 
and in whom usually the temperature was lower 
on the impaired side of the body, and the muscu- 
lar power considerably weakened. The commit- 
tee found that there did exist a special suscepti- 
bility in these patients to metals of different 
kinds, and that, under their influence, sensibility 
returned to a greater or less degree. 

The application consists in bending upon the 
impaired spot a metal, varying the kind until 
some influence is appreciated, which is shown in 
a gradual rise of temperature and an increase of 
sensibility and of muscular force. 

The most remarkable fact observed in these 
experiments is that this increase of sensibility in 
one side or in any part of the body, under the in- 
fluence of the metallic plates, is at the expense 
of the sound side or parts, as shown by the prop- 
er apparatus. In most instances the improve- 
ment is temporary; in some, however, it is con- 
sidered permanent. 

The committee of the society came to the con- 
clusion that the results were due to electrical ac- 
tion, and caused by the contact of the metals 
with the skin, which was demonstrated by the 
galvanometer. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Axavtvs R.—Stationers say the wedding cards are 
quite as often paid for by the bridegroom as by the 
parents of the bride. It seems, however, most appro- 
priate that the bride’s parents should pay for invita- 
tions to their own house. 

Miss L.—You will run the risk of having your dress 
faded or the white clouded with black if you have it 
washed in the ordinary manner. The professional 
scourers, who use dry pressure, wil) charge you more 
than a laundress would, but will make it look almost 
as fresh as when new. If you prefer to try it at home, 
put a lamp of borax in the water to keep the white 
clear. 

Hovsrxerrrr.—There are several different kinds of 
smoothing-irons with wooden handles. Some have 
the iron a hollow chamber for using charcoal. Any 
house-farnishing store will inform you about such 
Matters. Irouing-gloves are made to protect the hand 








from the heat of the iron. You will probably find the 
receipts and practical help you want in Mrs, Hender- 
son’s cookery book, lately published by Harper & 
Brothere, which will be sent you by mail on receipt 
of $1 50. Use alcohol slightly diluted for bathing the 
scalp of your head to prevent itching. 

Suorry.—For $1 a yard you can get very nice Mexi- 
caine grenadine, either black, blue, or brown, to make 
a coat-tail basque dress. The fine French bunting sold 
at 75 cents would also answer. 

Sempstress.—Line the waist and hips of your cream- 
colored bunting polonaise with white silesia. Let the 
lining leave off where the drapery of the skirt of the 
polonaise begins. 

Mrs. J. P. E.—For a wrap to wear on all occasions, 
get black cashmere, or else Sicilienne, and make a 
scarf Dolman by the cut paper pattern illustrated in 
Bazar No. 15, Vol. X. Trim with fringe and galloon, 
or else with rows of French lace put on in pleats. Get 
a Devonshire round hat of yellow straw or chip, and 
trim with a variegated rose wreath. Use the cut pa- 
per pattern of the summer polonaise illustrated in Ba- 
zar No. 29, Vol. X., for your Swiss muslin polonaise. 
Plain black or else plain blue will be suitable with 
your blue and black plaid. 

Innocrnox.—Black kid gloves are not worn with 
summer evening dresses. It was only a caprice of last 
winter to wear them with full dress. The present fan- 
cy is to wear long lace mittens, either white or flesh 
pink, with lace frills and bows at the top. They cost 
from $5 up to $20 a pair, and should be long enough 
to reach to the dress ..ieeve. 

Crante.—Your sample is a very pretty specimen of 
what is known as modern point lace. This resembles 
Honiton or duchesse point, however, far more than 
the round point that you probably have in mind. 

E. P. K.—We have no means of learning the ad- 
dresses of the persons you mention.—Unless one is 
left-handed, button-holes are usually made on the right 
side of the dress front. 

L. C.—We can not undertake to recommend any 
nostrums for dyeing the hair. The Ugly Girl Papers 
contain all the advice concerning cosmetics that we 
have to give. Authorities differ as to whether Cleo- 
patra was a swart Egyptian or a golden-haired Greek, 
the latter having the preponderance. 

Otp Svnsoriser.—There are very few light thin 
wraps for summer wear in mourning. Ladies of your 
age wear grenadine shawls, or else they have grena- 
dine or crape made into scarfs, mantles, or the scarf 
Dolman shapes, and trim them with the crimped tape 
fringe called mourning fringe. 

Mo.—To make panel trimmings, put across the first 
side gores of your skirt horizontal bands of the bias 
silk two inches wide, with a fall of fringe below each 
band and reaching to the top of the next band. Make 
them the whole breadth of the gore, but leave a plain 
space untrimmed at the top and bottom of the skirt, 
in order to give the effect of a long narrow panel. 

Vermont Gret.—Your pink silk suits the g di 


SCHENCK’S MANDRAKE PILLS 
Act upon the liver, removing all obstructions, 
relax the ducts of the gall-bladder, the bile starts 
freely and the liver is soon relieved ; the stools 
will show what the Pills can do; nothing has 
ever been invented except Calomel (a deadly poi- 
son which is very dangerous to use unless with 
great care) that will unlock the gall-bladder and 
start the secretions of the Liver like ScHENck’s 
Manprakg Pitts.—{ Com.] 





OUR CUSTOMERS 


Who are sojourning in the country will please 
remember that, if they need any accessories of 
the toilet to excite the envy of their female and 
the admiration of their male acquaintances, they 
can have their orders promptly and satisfacto- 
rily filled by addressing Enrica & Co., 287 and 
289 Eighth Avenue.—{ Com. ]} 





Premature Loss or tHe Harr, which is so com- 
mon nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the 
use of Burnett's Cocoaine.—{ Com] 








Coryvine Wurrt.—B 


the means of the newly in- 
vented pm 
n 


Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the et with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers genereny: ; or 
will be _— ya on receipt of 25 cents. 

RPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


DONT 
NECLECT 





Pure —— teeth and a sweet 
breat! as the poet says, “an 
excellent thing inmanand — 6 
Nothing adds so much to the 
in = - * —_ Re of 

i] neglect their care is 
YOUR fneucnaal le. To keep them free 
from scurf, and spotless as pearls, 


Ac E ah H cleanse them daily with 


FRAGRANT SOZODONT. 


It is a wholesome Botanical ye and has a re- 
freshing effect upon the mout eath, aris- 
ing from Catarrh or use of Sibocge ent and te is com- 
pletely neutralized by the use of Sozodont. It is loudly 

— by artists of the dramatic and Phe profession, 








nicely. Have a plastron basque with the square of 
silk, and have elbow sleeves. Then drape scarfs of 
the grenadine on the front of the skirt, and put sashes 
and pleatings behind. You will not want a bridal veil 
with a pink dress; they are only worn with white 
dresses. The scarf Dolman will be a suitable wrap 
with your travelling dress, Use any of our polonaise 
patterns for your travelling suit to be worn in Sep- 
tember. Lyons tulle used for bridal veils is about 
three yards wide. A square of it is bought; two cor- 
ners are rounded, and one end is gathered to a band 
for the wreath of orange flowers. 

Mrs. L. A. C. 8.—Get either plain blue or black silk 
to combine with your striped silk for a Breton suit to 
be made by the pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 17, 
Vol. X. Your Japanese silk would do for a young 
girl’s princesse dress. 

L. E. H.—Send for the cut paper pattern of the Coat- 
tail Vest Basque dress illustrated in Bazar No. 23, Vol. 
X. Either trimming will look well. 

Suxre.—It is customary to cord the armholes of 
dresses, but it is an exception to the rule to cord any 
of the other seams. Narrow bias ruffles are not bound, 
but are hemmed, and in many cases the machine stitch- 
ing is used on such ruffles instead of the blind stitches 
that do not show through to the right side. Some 
modistes, however, still prefer to roll the hem on the 
right side, and sew it down with blind stitches. 

Mrs. H. M. E.—You can get Mexicaine grenadine to 
match your silk at a reasonable price, or else use dotted 
Swiss muslin and torchon lace. Make the polonaise 
by the Summer Polonaise pattern illustrated in Bazar 
No. 29, Vol. X. Little girls’ first short clothes reach 
nearly to their ankles. 

Perp.exiry.—You can make a pretty over dress of 
your silk to wear with colored silk skirts, either black, 
blue, or brown. Trim with lace or fringe, and bows 
of ribbon. For your gray poplin the only alteration 
probably needed will be to lengthen the over-skirt. 
Use the longest breadths you now have for an apron 
front, and take the new material for two longer back 
breadths. 

Broox.iyn.—Black lace of the quality you send is 
preferable to the cream-colored sample. Make it a 
polonaise, and trim with loops of gros grain ribbon, 
either tilleul green, sky blue, cardinal, or else mandarin 
yellow. 

A. H.—The Ugly Girl Papers give a full description 
of Banting’s famous method for reducing flesh. 

Inisu.—Consult a pronouncing dictionary.—We can 
furnish no specific for keeping cool on a sultry day. 

Dxsparm.—We advise you not to meddle with your 
eyes. If the sight is good, don’t be troubled about 
the color. 

Rose, Lovrse, anv Jut1a.—Pale blue silk vest, sleeves, 
and facings will look well with a black silk basque. 
On the skirt have two blue ecarfs draped across the 
apron diagonally, and ending with long-looped bows 
of blue ribbon. The dress would look best without 
velvet, Wear real lace ruffles in the neck and in the 
elbow sleeves. Get a set of red gold jewelry, or of 
fine tortoise-shell, or else the camec conch shells of 
pale pink. 

H. A. E.—You will find the hoop-skirts advertised 
in the Bazar. 

Miss J, R.—Eat from the side of the spoon, not from 
the end. Do not fold your napkin carefully after 
using, unless there is a ring beside yoar plate, and you 
are staying in the house. 

Avunt.—Make the blue lawn with a belted basque 
and long round over-skirt. Trim it with ruffles edged 
with Valenciennes. 

A Sunsoemer.—As you are in mourning, get grena- 
dine with small square meshes, and trim it with knife- 
pleatings of the same, folded very small and pressed 
flatly. 

X. Y. Z.—Make your Hernani dress with a coat-tail 
vest basque and diagonal over-skirt. Trim with knife- 
pleatings of the same. The cambric should be made 
with a princesse polonaise by the pattern illustrated 
in Bazar No. 11, Vol. X. 


| 91 JOHN ST., N.Y. 





iy know the value of a reliable dentifrice. 
Sold by Druggists every where. 


HOUSEKEEPER’S LABELS. 


200 Assorted Labels, Pal, on gummed pa- 

per, for Preserves, oon ruits, &c., sent to any 
dress on receipt of 

JOHN C. CLARE &'s SONS, Philadelphia. 


MARK TWAIN’S 
PATENT SCRAP-BOOK. 


Pages ready gummed, 
paste or mucilage not 
needed. Prices from $1 
to $3 50 each, including 
postage. Send for De- 
scriptive Circular. 

Slote, Woodman, & Co., 
119 & 121 William St.,N. Y- 


IF THE LADIES WILL TRY THE 


“Davidson Royal Dress Shield,” 


Made by the Davrpson Rusper Co., they will find an 

article that is very light, durable, will not curl up or 

come apart at the seam, im: 18 affec' 

by moisture. These goods 

other sleeve protectors 

will prove them to be a perfect article. Inquire at the 

stores for “‘ Davidson Royal Dress Shields, 
DAVIDSON RUBBER CO., Boston, Mass. 


BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns, 


hese patterns are intended to be the most 
me most ape and the most economical Papen 
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duced in jantry, and so er. mae ae 
understood by o- ray accustomed to making t 
own ittern we issue will ben cut b: 
Mr. ie aoe and whe i eman who stands at the hi 

of his ———s ho is ange ery the ablest 
—— in th States. What Worth is to 


& CO, 
if eet py New York. 
N. B.—Patterns which are issued in Harper's Bazar 
can be had at No. 48 East 14th St., up stairs. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 
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voy oa "Gomaht with Gaaietia: tate, 


ar, address 
¥Y HUNTINGDON 
Po. Box 1654, New York. 


tres Custom Shirts made to measure, the one 
best, 6 for $9, delivered free every where. 
Patent Partly-Made Dress Shirts, the very bests § 
$7, delivered free every where. An elegant set of Gold. 
dozen collar and sleeve buttons given with each half 
ozen Keep’s shirts. Samples and full directions 
ed free to any address. Merchants supplied at 
a oe — on cost, Trade circulars mailed 
free on applicati 
KEEP RNUFACTU RING CO., 165 Mercer St., N.Y. 


"Glen, 


STEEL PENS. 
SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. 

JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 

OR HONITON and Ltd. tak J LACE MA- 


TERIA —"t send for sam me sheet and price, to 
M. MAYER, 208 Jefferson Burlington, Iowa. 


9 EXTRA FINE Mixed © 
10c., postpaid, L, JONES & CO. 
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aseau, N.Y. 


DR. WARNER'S 


HEALTH CORSET, 
With Skirt Supporter and 
Self-Adjusting Pads, 
Secures Heattu and Comrorr of Body. 
_ Grace ny meg 4 of a 

ree garmen one rovi 
all physicians, lana. PP’ y 
ma ted "9 yoy in Gout $2 9; 3 a 
teen, 75. 
Order size ty inches vale Fo an 
waist measure over the dress. 
DR. WARNER'S 


DUPLEX SUPPORTERS. 


No elastics, causing enlarged veins ; 
no uncomfortable bands dragging 
around the body, but a perfect 

< cure, convenient, and healthful sup- 
= for the i.e and bandage. 
rice, by mail 


Warner bro'nt 351 Broadway, N.Y. 


HE WONDERFUL PEN-HOLDER! 

No Ink required, Owing to the wi — oe de- 
mand for pens that write with WATER, we have in- 
vented and paten' a Pen-holder which contains 
solidified i imi to last three 8! ! and with which 
ing in WATER will 
e dozen, postpaid, 
ies out of 











Mme. GURNEY & Co., 


Lace Manufacturers and Im have just received 
some pan | 8 — a. ‘oint and 
Purl oe, ta by Send 8c. stamp for oy, 
Price and ple List,to 711 Broadway. P. O. Box 35: 


HARPER’S 


Household Dickens Complete, 


Elegant and Cheap. 8vo. With Original Illus- 
trations by Thos. Nast, J. Barnard, E. A. Ab- 
bey, A. B. Frost, J. Mahoney, c.8. Reinhart, and 
other eminent American and English Artists. 


A Tale of Two Cities... } Cloth, $1 00; Paper, 80 cents. 


The Vy, Curiosity Shop. ..Cloth, $1 25; Paper, 75 cents. 
a Id. 


~~ 
Nicholas Nickleby..... 
Bleak House...... due.se 
Pickwick Papers....... 
Martin ven : 
—— = = 7 
arna a) 
Our Mutual ae 
Christmas Stories. 
Great Expectations. . 
The Uncommercial Trav- 
eller, Hard Times, and 
The Mystery of Edwin 
aE 
Pictures from _ Italy, 
Sketches b Bnd = 
American 


The Set ee 16 ie Cloth, in neat box, $22. 
















* ¢ Cloth, $1 50; Paper, $1 00. 








Of all the numerous editions of Dickens, this we 
think is the most desirable, whether we consider the 
beauty and clearness of its typography, the excellence 
of its paper, its broad and liberal page, or the quality 
of its illustrations. It is just what it purports to be, 
pre-eminently the “ Honsehold Edition” of this fas- 
cinating writer.—Christian Intelligencer, N. Y. 

We have no doubt that an edition of Dickens which 
has so much to commend it to public favor, in form, 
paper, type, press-work, illastrations, and price (for it 





is really a marvel of cheapness), will meet with a very 

| extensive sale.—N. Y. Evening Post. 

| By reason of its remarkable cheapness as well as 
elegance, can not fail to become immediately popular. 

| —Congregationalist. 


(a Harrer & Broruens will send either of the 
above works by mail, postage prepaid, te any part of the 


United States, on receipt of the price. 


_CRAPE 


baling yg mg by ong peg iene, soeeme. 
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sod temon ae eee reo emg oo peg Seen in 
appearance, restored to their lustre and 
warranted to stand dampness or sea air. No gar- 
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BENTLEY BRO Manufacturers and 
*y Importers of HAND- 

MADE EMBROIDERIES and Novelties in Ladies’ 
FANCY NEEDLEWORK, 102 Walker St., N. ¥. 
Send stamp for Catalogue and Price-List of "Htoman 
Patterns, Crewel Work, Russia Euibroidery, man 
om tangy _ Canvas E 








pone ae Goods, Sine Petreroe, Fang 
Lamb we A ag all-Pockets, we ienCaace, ‘ 
Embroidery to order for the trade in any quantity. 





HOW TO MAKE LACE. 


250 Illustrations. 50 cents, post free. 
Mux. GURNEY & CO., 711 Broadway. P.O, Box 8527. 


Harper's European Guide-Books, 
PUBLISHED YEARLY IN 3 VOLS. 


PRICE, $3 00 PER VOL. 
COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME, $7 00. 








Vol. I. Great Britain, France, Belgium, and Hol- 
land. 


Vol. II. Germany, Austria, Italy, and the East. 


Vol. IIT. Switzerland, Russia, Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, and Spain. 


(GF The Vols. Sold Separately, and either of them sent 
by mail on receipt of Three Dollars. 





HARPER'S PHRASE-BOOK, in English, 
French, German, and Italian. Price, $1 50. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


LINTON BROS, ‘Ciisonville Coon’ 





Fine Card: 
18 cts. CLIN 
































Aveust 25, 1877.] 











HARPER'S BACAR. 
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STERN BROTHERS, 


Sixth Ave. & Twenty-Third St., 


NEW YORK, 
IMPORTERS AND RETAILERS OF 


FANCY DRY GOOD 


Our New Illustrated and Descriptive 


CATALOGUE, 


Containing full description & prices of our entire stock, 


MAILED UPON APPLICATION. 


PROMPT ATTENTION TO ALL ORDERS AND 
INQUIRIES. 





OUR 


Celebrated Lapin Kid Gloves. 


New Stock of Grays and Modes Just Received. 
2 Buttons, $1.10. 3 Buttons, $1.25. 
Best Low-priced Glove in the World. 

(4 Sent to all parts of the country on receipt of 
price and postage. 
STERN BROTHERS, 

Sixth Ave. and Twenty-Third St., N. Y. 


Patent PAPER LAP BOARD. 
SIZE, 24X36 INCHES. 

Yard Measure Attached. 
"On receipt o fONE DOLLAR we will de- 
liver to aeaee =on the line of the American, 
\ Cos’ one of tl 

somely dnisbed ‘a durable boards. 
They will ae WARP of apLit ; are much ad 
than, and will outwear any wooden boar 
¥ Union Bag & Paper Co., Sole Agts. 


107 & 109 Lake St. ,Cuicaco. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Graprp To Fir any Figure, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, so a8 to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. Printed Direc- 
tions accompany each Suit. The bust measure is 
taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
biades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 

The following Suit Patterns are now ready : 

























Vol. 1X, 
PLASTRON BASQUE, Boiteuse Over-skirt, and 
PING Dein ck uesdscehdnedaccsooseccceuc- No. 46 
DOLMAN, Long, Pointed Over-skirt, and Long 
Walkin Skit op obbabeny ub Gc ecs cocccascce “« 48 
LADY’S STER, with Russian Hood......... “ 50 
BOY’S WARD ROBE, Ulster, Pleated Frock, 
— Waist, Vest, and Knee Pantaloons (for 
boy from 4 to 9 years old).........--+-++--+- * 50 
SINGLE - BREASTED SQUARE COAT, Fan 
Over-skirt, and Demi Fan-Trained Skirt..... °*@ 
Vol. X. 
PLAIN PRINCESSE DRESS.................. bg A) 
PLASTKRON PRINCESSE DRESS = 
PRINCESSE BASQUE and Tablier Skirt... = | 


AGNES SOREL BASQUE, 6 Fan Over- 
skirt, and Demi-Trained Skirt . 
PRINCESSE POLONAISE and Walking Skirt. “ 1 

TRAVELLING CLOAK AND LONG WALK- 





St ME Nechasasdanecd iheéhdsscdages bbe oles 
HABIT BASQUE, Over-skirt with Pleated Back, 
and Long Walking Skirt...................- “ 15 
SCARF DO — Revers Over-skirt,and Demi- 
BING TR ch sen dpi tis ¥oecctdvnaveusese * = 
BRETON cost tii (Basque, Over-skirt and 
We Gn . cuncclncshabedisian éspdcoes ae 
FRENCH W ALKING JACKET, Long, Round 
Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt............... ine 
GIRL’S WARDROBE, Breton Jacket, Princesse 
Dress, and School Suit (Basque, Over-skirt, 
and Skirt), for girl from 9 to 15 years old..... a 
DIAGONAL SACQUE, Diagonal Over - skirt, 
and Fan Demi-Trained Skirt................ 19 
ag JACKET, Breton Over-skirt with 
Scarf Back, and Walking Skirt............ ‘19 
DIAGONAL POLONAISE sith Princesse Back, 
and Walking Skirt. ..........c.cscceseseses. se 
SINGLE BREASTED JACKET, Empress Over- 
skirt, and Fan-Trained Skirt................ ae 
COAT-TAIL VEST BASQUE, Scarf Over-skirt, 
and Long Fan-Trained Skirt... ............ “ 93 
GABRIELLE POLONAISE with — Front, 
and Walking Skirt 23 
PRINCESSE WRAPPER o 
BRETON WRAPPER “= 
——— POLONAISE and Demi- Trained 
OVS cceseceenadeededseseiécccoccccccece 29 
cou NTRY SUIT (Scarf Mantilla, Long Over- 
skirt open in Front, and Long Walking Skirt. “* 31 


The Publishers will send either Suit by mail, pre- 
paid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
Suits will be sent for $2 00. No Suits separated or 
exchanged. This list comprises all the Cut Paper 
Patterns published by us. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. When this is not 
done, the medium size, 36 inches, is sent, and the Pat- 
terns can not afterward be returned. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. Orders shonld be addressed to 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


‘Ixvanrip REcurixG 
ROLLING CHAIRS, 
TEE 
EST 
_MADE. 

Send for 

Circular to 

FOLD CHAIR ©0., NEW HAVEN, OT. 


“HOW TO PAINT ON VELVET, 


Or Poonah Painting. Illustrated, 25 cents. 
Muze. GURNEY & CO.,711 Broadway. P.O. Box 3527. 
CARDS ry us. J. A. MORRILL, Fulton, N. Y. 


TAMPING PATTERNS.— Circulars free, 
or Stampep Sampves of 100 designs for 10c. 

















35, no two alike, with your name finely 
rinted, in a neat Card-Case, 20 cents. 





BENTLEY BROS., 102 Walker Street, N. Y. 





MIXED CARDS, with name, 10c. and 8c. stamp. 
Samples, 6c. DOWD & CO., Bristol, Conn, 
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GREAT VARIETY BOYS’ SUITS. 
DRESS GOODS. 0 + a) MILLINERY. 
Surrs, Sacques. G 0 Fancy Goons. 
DOLMANS. © So HOSIERY. 
Saws. Oo OF “Laces. 
° JONES » 











Eighth Avenue Eighth Avenue 
AND 


Nineteenth Street. . Nineteenth Street. 














x 
a) 
oO a 
O Oo 
oO Oo 
SHOES. 0 _O SILKS 
RIBBONS. © CLOTHS. 
aus oO am 
UNDERWEAR. 1) (Q” DOMESTICS. 
UPHOLSTERY. 0 A_O CARPETS. 


FURNITURE. ~\V- Honusefurnishing Goods. 
Extraordinary inducements in all 
departments. All Orders will receive 
prompt attention. Catalogues sent free. 


JONES. 8th Ave., corner 19th St. JONES. — 


ESTABLISHED HALF A CENTURY. 


MORRISON’S, 


893 Broadway, bet. 19th & 20th Sts. 


Novelties in Fringes, Gimps, Buttons, and Braids 
for be | season always in stock and made to order 
to match any color. Torchon, French, and Smyrna 
Laces in all new and desirable patterns. Made-up 
Goods, Neck-wear, and a full line of Small Wares, at 
moderate prices. 

N. B.—Orders by mail solicited. Our regular City 
Customers who are out of town for the summer months | 
will please make their wants known to us, They shall 
have, as will all others, prompt attention. 


HOW TO WORK EMBROIDERY, 
Illustrating all the Stitches, 25 cents, post free. 
Maz. GURNEY & CO., P. O. Box 3527, New York. 


) ELEGANT CARDS, no two alike, with name, 10e, 
postpaid. GEO. 1. REED & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 





SCIENTIFIC EXPEDITION 


AROUND THE WORLD. 


rio 
as been secured for the voyage. It will be commanded 
by U.S. Navy Officers. 400 students can be accommo- 
dated with state-roome. A faculty of eminent Profess- 
ors will accompany the fons to give systematic in- 
struction. Price $2500 For circulars, apply to 
Gen, DANIEL MACAULEY, 8 St. Nicholas Hotel, New 
York page W. L. B. JENNEY, 107 Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, Ill. ; or, W. J. HERDMAN, Detroit, Mich. 


Harper's Magazine, Weekly, & Bazar. 


of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 

One ‘AID, to any Subscriber in the United States or 

Canada, on "receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers. 
Hauven’s Magazine, Hanren’s Weexry, and Hareen’s 

Bazar, for oue year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00: 

Postage free. 

An Extra Copy of either the Maaazine, Weext.y, or 
Bazan will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Sunsonisers at $4 00 each, in one remittance ; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy: Sree. 

The Volumes of the Macazine commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Weexry and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specitied, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Hanrren & Broruers is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, shonid the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be reuewed without loss to 
the sender, 


ished scientists. The first-class Steamship Onta: 





Terms ror Anvertistne tn Hanrrer’s WEEKLY AnD 
ARPER’sS Bazar. 
"s Weekly. — Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
onde age, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
espe?’ 8 Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 


| $125 per Line—each insertion, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, — 
U PERFLU OUS HAIR. —Ladies thus afflicted may 
apply to Madame JULIAN, with a guaranteed cer- 

tainty of having the growth ’ permanently removed, 

without pain or injury to the skin. Hourof consulta- 
tion fixed by addressing 216 West 38th St., New York. 


$55 3 $77 P.O-VickRhy, Auguste, Maine 








KINGSFORD'’S 


OSWEGO CORN STARCH 


1S THE MOST DELICIOUS OF ALL PREPARATIONS FOR 
PUDDINGS, BLANC- 


To avoid GROSS IMPOSITION, see that T. KINGSFORD & SON is on each BOX and on each PACKAGE. 


MANGE, CAKE, &c. 








PRACTICAL COOKING Al 


Mrs. Mary F. HENDERSON. 





Contains every thing that even the most rigidly | 
exacting of eaters could ask his cook to know; and 
which is, therefore, just the volume to be used by per- 
sous who have to do their own cooking. * * * Is some- | 
thing more than a volume on cookery, important | 
though cookery is, and ever must be. Not only is it | 
a work for those who eat to live, but it has the high- | 
est claims on those who live to eat, a smaller but 
wise class, and possessed of immense influence. There | 
is nothing neglected, but every thing is done that can 
be required of the fullest professional and professorial | 
skill, and well done, too—done to a turn. These | 
pages fortify the intelligent mind, and enlighten the | 
mind that is ignorant.—Boston Traveller, 

Mrs. Mary F. Henderson is another example of a | 
woman of intellect and culture who has a just appre- | 
ciation of the exalted office and opportunities of the | 
housekeeper. *** The recipes and directions are a 
valuable offering to American women. They treat 
the culinary art as a high art, and make it seem | 
what it is,the most seemly and desirable accomplish- 
ment a woman can possess. They teach those who 
have not had instruction fin the school of experi- | 
ence how to concoct a multitude of delicate and | 
savory dishes for breakfast, lunch, and dinner; the 
modes of serving them in the prettiest and most 
inviting fashion; and how to manage the entire | 
etiquette of the table in accordance with the usages | 
of polite society. The recipes are choice and trust- 
worthy, and the book, as a whole, is a treasure which | 
every housekeeper desiring to increase her knowl. | 
edge and skill should hasten to possess.—Chicago | 
Tribune. 


| 
| 





lished since Francatelli’s famous treatise.—Cincinnati | 
Times, 
Mrs. Henderson is a public benefactor, and we wish | 


household.—Evening Times, Albany. 

Is something more than a plain cook-book. It} 
treats of the esthetics of the gastronomic art, giv- 
ing directions for setting the table and serving the 
dishes in the most attractive manner.—Transcript, 
Portland, Me. 

I confess I should like to place this little volume 
alongside of every family Bible in the land. I would | 
like to have every woman read a little of it every day 
until there was wrought such a revolution in do-| 
mestic cookery and table management that the return 
of thanks, now so cold and formal in a few families, | | 7 
would be the spontaneous impulse of all, and the 
family meals should be numbered among the great- | 
est of God’s family blessings. — Rey. J, Stanrorp 
Hotme, D.D., in the Baptist Weekly. 


> Harper & Broruers will send the above w 





No work at all comparable with this has been pub- 


AND DINNER GIVING. 


Practical Cooking and Dinner Giving. A ing. ATreatice containing Practical Instruc- 
tions in Cooking; in the Combination and Serving of Dishes ; and ‘in the 
Fashionable Modes of Entertaining at Breakfast, Lunch, and Dinner. 

Illustrated. 


By 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


It tells how to serve dishes as well as how to cook 
them, and gives many useful instructions concerning 
the art of entertaining, some of which will help 
housekeepers to avoid serving what Lamb called 
“roast lady” with their dinners. The recipes are 
not too many, and a skilled housewife has found 
all of them good.—JN. Y. Evening Post. 

We can not go so far as a critical contemporary 
who assigns Mre. Henderson a place by the side of 
Moses and St. Paul, but we are sure that many will 
find in her instructive volume a new revelation of 
household arts and social observances which will 
| contribute to the comfort and refinement of the fam- 
ily, and thus to the ‘‘ peace and dignity of the com- 
monwealth.”—N. ¥. Tribune, 

It makes, probably, one of the completest books of 
its kind that have been published. If good honse- 
wives are to be educated, at least in theory, this work 
will make a tip-top text-book.—Chicago Post. 

Mrs. Henderson has done us a good service in that 
she has essayed to tell us how with a moderate ex- 
penditure we can make the dinner table attractive.— 
N. Y. Herald. 

Not only gives practical insight into cooking and 
preparing, but, what is also very essential, the proper 
method of serving dishes, and how to entertain a 
company at a dinner, a breakfast, or a tea-drinking.— 
Commercial Bulletin, Boston. 

Mrs. Henderson’s book is an uncommonly interest- 
ing and sensible one. * * * Her teachings are also 
adapted for housekeepers with moderate means, and 
those who give themselves up to her guidance will live 
well, comfortably, and elegantly.— Providence Journal. 

Mrs. Henderson is a wise woman by nature, and 
has therefore profited by her own experience. She 


| has also studied the art of cooking under teachers 


in Europe and America, and those of the public who 


that a copy of her book could be placed in every | aim to live well may rest assured that she fully un- 
| derstands what she is talking about, and allows noth- 


ing of whose value she is not entirely convinced to 
find a place in her book. The book contains a great 
deal besides recipes, and its practical directions con- 
cerning dinner-giving and all subjects connected with 
good living add largely to its value. The author has 
done much more than she modestly claims to have 
done when she says that she “hopes that she has 
produced a simple and practical book, which will 
enable a family to live well and in good style, and, at 
po a same time, with reasonable economy.”—St. Louis 


This i is the best cook- ‘book that has been published 
for a decade.—S. S. Times, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Portable, intelligible, and excellent.—Christian Ad- 
vocate, N. Y. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


ork by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 


United States, on receipt of the price. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
MT OF NEW BOOKS 


ANTHON'S LIVY. 


I. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 20. 
on receipt of $1 40. 


Sent by mail 


THE CREEDS OF CHRISTENDOM. Bibliotheca 
Symbolica Ecclesiae Universalis, The Creeds of 
Christendom, with a History and Critical Notes. 
By Putte Sonarr, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Bibli- 
cal Literature in the Union Theological Seminary. 
N.Y. Three Volumes. 8vo, Cloth, $15 00, 

iil. 
PETER THE GREAT. By Joun Lorunor Mottey. 
32mo, Paper, 25 cents. Iv 


A PRIMER OF GREEK LITERATURE. 


By Evens 
Lawrence. 32mo, Paper, 25 cents. 


A PRIMER OF LATIN LITERATURE, 
AWBENCE, 32mo, Paper, 25 cents. 

VI. 
A SCHOOL HISTORY OF GREECE. 
W. Cox, M.A., Author of “A General 
Greece.” 16mo, Cloth, 60 cents. 
receipt of 70 cents. 


By Evernt 


By Groner 
History of 
Sent by mail on 


VIL. 
ART EDUCATION APPLIED TO INDUSTRY. 
By Colonel Gzoree Warp Nionovs. Illustrated. 


8vo, Cloth, [laminated and Gilt, $4 00. 
VIIL. 

SEEMANN’'S MYTHOLOGY. The Mythology of 
Greece and Rome, with Special Reference to its use 
in Art. From the German of O. Seemann. Edited 
by G. H. Branont, B.A., late Scholar of St. Peter's 
College, Cambridge, Brotherton Sanskrit Prizeman, 
1875. With 64 Illustrations. 16mo, Cloth, 60 cents. 
Sent by mail on receipt of 70 cents, 


CAMP, COURT, AND SIEGE: A Narrative of Per- 
sonal Adventure and Observation during Two Wars. 
1861-1865.—1870-1871. By Wioxnam Horrman, As- 
sistant Adjutant-General U. 8. Vols., and Secretary 
U.S. Legation at St. Petersburg. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25, 


xX. 
RECONCILIATION OF SCIENCE AND RELIG- 
1ON. By Avexanper Wincurtt, LL.D., Author of 
“Sketches of Creation,” “‘The Doctrine of Evolu- 


tion,” &c. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 
XL 
UNIVERSITY LIFE IN ANCIENT ATHENS, By 
W. W Carrs. 32mo, Paper, 25 cents. 
XII. 
EPOCHS OF ENGLISH HISTORY. A Series of 


Books narrating the History of England at Successive 
Epochs. Edited by the Rev. M, Crrtenron, M.A. 

1. Early England. 32mo, Paper, 25 cents.—2. Eug- 
land a Continental Power. 82mo, Paper, 25 cents. — 
8. Rise of the People. 32mo, Paper, 25 cents.—4. The 
Tudors and the Reformation. 32mo, Paper, 25 cents. 
—5. The Strnggle against Absolute Monarchy. 
32mo, Paper, 25 cents. 


THE NEW NEW NOVELS 


UBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


*," These Novela are in Paper Covers, except where oth- 

erwise specijsied. ra 
Percy and the Prophet. By WitereContrins, 20 cents. 
Kate Cronin’s Dowry. By Mrs. Casuet Hory. 
cents. 


15 


Mrs Arthur. By Mrs Onrpuant. 50 cents. 


Dieudonnée. By Grsatpine Burr. 20 cents. 


The Time of Roses. By Grratpine Bort. 20 cents. 
The House on the Beach. 
cents. 


By Georer Mezepviru. 20 


Heaps of Money. By W. E. Norris. 


The Jilt. 


25 cents. 
By Cuarces Reape. Illustrated. 


The Mill of St. Herbot. By Mrs. Macquorp. 


20 cents. 
20 cents. 


Three Feathers. By Wu Biaok. 
tion, 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


A Daughter of Heth. By WituraM Biacg. 
Edition, 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


Library Edi- 
Library 


The Strange Adventures of a Phaeton. By Wituam 
Buiaox. Library Edition, 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


The American Senator. By Antuony Trotiorr. 50 


cents, 


A Woman - Hater. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


Mar’s White Witch. By G. Doveras. 


By Cuarces Reape. 75 cents; 


50 cents, 
ea Harrver & Brorurns will send either of the 
above works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 


United States, on receipt of the price, except where oth- 
erwise specified, 





a7~ Hanrer’s Catratocur mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


HOW TO WORK CREWEL. 
With Illustrations. 25 cents, post free. 
Mur. GURNEY & CO., New York. P.O. Box 3527. 


T { WANTED. 

AGE N TS For particulars, address 
WILSON SEWING MACHINE CO.,, 

829 Broadway, New York City 
New Orleans, La., Chicago, nil., 

Or San n Francisco, Cal. 
7 

$102 $10 2 $25: Chromos, Crayons, Picture 
cues & Chromo Cards. 125 samples, 


sent, postpaid, for 85e. Illustrated Catalogue 
BUFFORD’S SONS, BOSTON. Estab’d 1830. 


 ADY AGENTS WANTED ‘to introduce 


“Dr. Beecher’s Pearl Pellets,” for beautifying 
the Teeth. Address M. P. BEECHER, Dentist, 


44 Third Avenue, New York, 
to sell 
from house to house, 
Quasn Crt basse & Laur Wenas, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


a day sure made by Agents sel selling 


worth $5. 
free. an. 





js to Mencaarts. NO 
$85 @ month. reer rv 


Df ELEGANT C CARDS, no two. alike, with name, 





ANTED PEDDLING 
Hors: amp Travetixe 


10c., postpaid. J. B. HUSTED, Nassau, N.Y. 
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. 
"ACETLA. 

Eurnar, the well-known 
piano-forte maker at Vi- 
enna, has, it appears, in- 
vented a mechanism ren- 
dering it possible to pro- 
long the sound of each note 
on the piano, If Ehrbar 
could manage to hit upon 
2 plan by which to shorten 
the sound of some pianos, 
or to stop their sound al- 
together unless they are 
played npon properly, he 
would do something to be 
proud of, 

—_—_<>——___ 

Why are troubles like 
babies 2—Because they get 
bigger by nursing. 

—_———_——_—_ 


ARTISTIC, 


Lapy. “And put just a 
tint of carmine on the 
cheeks—bnut not too much, 
you know.” 

Puorograruer. “ Exact- 
ly, madam, I perfectly un- 
derstand ; about as much 
as you have on now ?” 

———EE 


A gentleman was narra- 
ting to a lady friend, who 
was rather distraite in her 
manner, the death of a 
promising young barrister. 

* Tle waa,” said he, “ but 
twenty-five years of age, 
and he leaves two chil- 
dren.” 

“Ah!” remarked the 
lady, “and they are not 
grown up, I suppose ?” 
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A CASE WHERI 


Domestic. “ Well, now, if this ain't provok 
written in French.” 


First Verse: ‘‘ He comes. 


laf 


Z 


” ae Dy dS 
y= wh? —~ —aOrome. a 
‘ x Wess <— ” 
SS <u mot hem < 
=~ PANE cox. <x Ss 
=" Ze, PN 
: aeons a = : 


A very tight smart yacht was launched the other day. 
There was some speech-making of the nautical stamp 


—short, egy and pungent. There was Char 


and all that, an 


npagne 


right gloriously the health of the own- 


ers was drunk ; but just before striking the dogshores 


a stalwart gentleman, of aspect benevolent, 
what he termed a small ode, which ought to 
be put to music. It was as follows: 


“Emma Eliza, 1 wish thee luck, 
Thou floating duck ; 
ae! it ne’er be thine, 
Sailing the brine, 

To be stuck 

On mad or sand 

On home or foreign strand! 

Sweet boat, pray float— 

Float on across the water ; 

And soon come back, 

My bonny smack, 

And—” 


Owing to a sudden collapse of the platform 
amd the disappearance of the orator, the rest 
of this pleasing little ode untimely died. 


—_—_—@———. 
A KEEN OBSERVER. 


Lirrie Gin. “ Why don’t you marry some 
one, Aunt Alice ?” 

Aunt Auice. “ On, I can’t ask them, you 
know.” 

Larrie Girt. “ Well, doas Helen does with 
Tom: shake hands with some one, say you're 
glad to see them, and never leave them ; then 
they'll marry you.” 


“COMPARISONS ARE ODIOUS.” 


Tar Mason (rocking Nelly on his knee, for 
Aunt Mary's sake). ““T suppose this is what 
you like, Nelly ?” 

Nery. “ Yes, it’s very nice. But I rode 
on areal donkey yesterday—I mean one with 
four legs, you know.” 


—_._—_—_ 

After the acquittal of a man in Cincinnati, 
recently, one of the jurymen rose and sug- 
gested that “the acquitted be now recom- 
mended to the merciful consideration of the 
court.” 

THE SAME OLD GAME. 
Sonn n—Newport. 


.Finst Tavant Huseann, “What are you 
doing down here by yourself ?” 

Sreonp Drrro. “ Trying to find some lodg- 
ings for the wife ond ch Idren, but I can’t. 
Been at it three days.” 

Finer Derro. “So have I, for a week ; and 
done the Isles of Shoals and Mount Devert, 
and Narragansett Pier as well.” 


recited 
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CONSPIRATOR’S CHORUS. 


Ha! ha!” 
































































































































IGNORANCE IS NOT BLISS. 


ing! The madam forgot to put away her letter. 


But bedad it’s 


Much has been written against the bassoon ; but the 
first evening after a young man who practiced on one 
moved into the second floor of an up-town boarding- 
house, a smile lit up the face of an aged citizen on the 
_— above. He said that he was now reconciled to 

eath, 


ey 


> 


as gf . — +, 
L— BELLEW * * 





Seconp Verse: “He is gone. 



































{ Aveustr 25, 1877. 


Ap Irish waiter, speak- 
ing of a lady’s black eyes, 
says, “They were in mourn- 
ing for the murders they 
had committed,” 


_— 
Alittlegirl suffering from 
the mumps declares that 
she “feels as though a 
headache had slipped own 


into her neck.’ 


oe 

A Kansas editor heads 
his war news “ Czarspa- 
villa.” He does this be- 
cause he wants the Rus- 
sians to purify the Turks. 


gpa 
THE VAGUE SCHOOL. 

“Well,” said his friend, 
“T won't deceive you, Pal- 
litt. I'm afraid it’s not 
much like a landscape, but 
it would make a splendid 
battle scene, with a touch 
here and there.” 

So Pallitt put a few rapid 
touches to make a battle 
scene of it. 

“There now !” he said. 

*Q-o-oli! You've quite 
altered it now!” said his 
friend. “But it would 
make a perfect shipwreck, 
with a couple of touches 
here.” 

So Pallitt made a ship- 
wreck of it; and they ac- 
cepted it at the Academy ; 
and a connoisseur, who 
was a magnificent judge, 
came along and, exclaim- 
ing, ‘‘ That's a masterly bit 
of portrait painting!” 
bought it at once. 











BYRON ILLUSTRATED. 


“There was a sound of revelry by night.” 


For tur Comuative.—A duel is quickly managed. 
It takes only two seconds to arrange it. 
PARLE REEL: 


“ My luck,” exclaimed a Bohemian, “is s0 atrocious- 
| ly bad that T believe if I were to invest in some soap, 
| washing would go out of fashion to-morrow.” 








An o_p Enemy Atraokep once MOnr.—Hommopa- 
thists say that they have discovered a certain remedy 


for seasickness. 


It is apomorphia, and a very smal! 


dose of it taken once an hour in water will remove the 


qualms. 


Probably the statement wants taking with a 


grain of salt, but it would be a great blessing if it were 








Motuer. “ For pity’s sake, what have these two children bin doin’ with theirselves ?” : : 
Tommy. “ We’s playin’ at what our Sunday-school teacher was tellin’ us—'bout that gentleman and lady as lived in a garden.” 


true. Between morphia and no more-fear, 
who would hesitate ? 

cxstemmnsdilpatinaiess 

It is said that through careless legislation 

in repealing a severe statute, Tennessee has 
now no law against horse-stealing, robbery 
or larceny from the person, house or bridge 
burning, or house-breaking to commit lar- 
ceny or robbery. 

ecitlnplnaninicinace 


FIRST PRINCIPLES. 


Leorvrer. “ But, on looking at the ther- 
mometer, we find that, our endeavors not- 
withstanding, there is still no increase in the 
temperature. How shall we now proceed ?” 

Son or Erun (hastily). “ Shoor Vd warrum 
the thermometer, Sorr.” 

piel Se EF CELE 
A RUSSIAN WAR SONG, 


We're coming, Alexander, at least a million 
more, 

From Kaniveshaeja’s bay and Obskalagou- 
ba’s shore ; 

From Karakouska’'s frozen wild, from Tym- 
skaia’s plain, 

We're marching, Alexander, with all our 
might and main. 


From Gatmousckino’s forests, from Tcher- 
norbeskoi’s vale, 

From Wassigoubska’'s blooming ficlds, from 
Thuyskia’s dale, 

From Kakamajora’s village, from Meidou- 
charki’s isle, 

We're coming, Alexander, the weary rank 
and file. 


From pollysyllabic villages we're marching 
gayly down, 

And we're going to rot in Turkey to gild 
anew your crown ; 

We're on to Adrianople, and fair Stamboul 
we seek, 

And we're headed by some general whose 
name no tongue can speak, 


From provinces and districts whose names 
before the eye 

Look like algebraic problems all tumbled 
into “pi,” 

The “arolows” and “ offskies,” “effs” and 
* offs” and “ vitches,” 

For Holy Chureh and pious Czar will die in 
Turkish ditches. 
































